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ELD TO YOUTH. 


‘ ' Would I exchange 
With you, my sweet, 

For the clear eyes’ range, 
And the rapid feet, 
And: the -heart’s high beat; 


The white brow smooth. 
The cheek’s warm rose, 
The lips of youth, 
And the lovely glows 
That morning knows? 


Exchange for these 
The furrowed brow, 

And the feeble knees, 
And the hair's thin snow, 
And the voice brought low; 


The eyes’ eclipse, 

And the hand that shakes; 
The shaming slips 

That memory makes; 

And the sevenfold aches? 


Not I, not I, 
O young, O fair! 

Who am standing nigh 
To the river where 
The soul strips bare. 


But I may not speak 
To tell you why, 
O smooth of cheek, 
O bright of eye, 
Till the day I die. 


(Have you not heard 
Of the fair white stone, 
With its written word 
N By one soul known, 
f And the Lord alone?) 





PHIL THE FIDDLER. 
(WESSEX SONG.) 
Where be to, you lads and lasses, 


Droo the furrow. droo the grasses? 


Here be Phil the fiddler passes, 
For to set ’ee all in trim. 
Look. the children run a-gapen 


When they hear the catgut scrapen, 


When they see the maids a-shapen 
Merry measures after him. 

te it Michaelmas or May-day. 

Be it goolden day or gray day, 

I will turn un to a gay day, 


Sweet as honey in the comb: 


Now you’m litzome, now you’m cheery, 
Not a care shall come anear ’ee, 
And your veet shall not be weary 

On the long road home. 


Like the gnats in air a-whisken, 

Like the lambs in field a-frisken, 

You shall find your toes a-brisken 
To the tune that I du tell: 

For though I be old and tewly, 

Yet my bow is resined newly, 

And ‘tis light and youthful truly, 
And can lead the dancen well. 

Not a zoul zo melancholic 

But sha!l foot it and shall frolic, 

While the granfers watch un rollick, 
And the jolly tankards voam; 

While the fiddle zounds, you’m grudgen 

That a single step be budgen, 

But the time will come for trudgen 
On the long road home. 


Shepherd’s purse or  ploughman’s 
pocket, 
O, my music shall unlock it, 
Zingen high as any rocket 
Droo the hurly-burly fair: 
When ’ee harks the fiddle handy, 
Bin ’ee halt or bin ’ee bandy, 
‘Ee shall dance like Jack a-dandy, 
’Ee shall hop like cricket there! 
And it’s hey-de-diddle-diddle, 
Turn your partner up the middle, 
And it’s welcome Phil and fiddle, 
Ay, from Fordingbridge to Frome 
But when fair and fun be ended. 
And the shepherd’s silver spended, 
I must lag it unbefriended 
On the long road home. 


Fiddling daily, fiddling nightly, 
With a music young and sprightly, 
You mid think my heart beat lightly 
When my elbow wags so gay; 
Yet un often plims to bursten, 
With a hungeren and thirsten 
For the arms that I was nursed in 
And the v’ice that’s dumb to-day. 
Yet away wi’ idle mopen! 
Let me zet my heart to hopen, 
While the last red rays be slopen 
Down the ways where I du roam: 
For the dance of gnats is over, 
And the dews be on the clover. 
And the dimsey shadows cover 
All the long road home 
May Byron. 


The Spectator 
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PICTORIAL ART OF ASIA. 


When Commodore Perry anchored 
the American squadron at Uraga and 
broke the wilful aloofness of Japan 
from the outer world, the Europeans 
became acquainted with the Japanese, 
and subsequently with the Asian. art 
through the medium of wood-cuts and 
color-prints; these interested greedy 
dealer-collectors, democratic writers, 
and naturalistic artists, who caused 
commonplace notions concerning Asian 
art to be imposed on the world. The 
dealer-collectors praised those artists 
whose works were rare, in order to sat- 
isfy their mercenary propensities, the 
writers fell into raptures over the mod- 
ern democratic development of Japa- 
nese art, overlooking that which was 
really grand in the artistic movement 
of the inhabitants of the charming Isles 
of Nippon, and extolling Japanese 
prints whose chief value for the most 
part was that of popular, social, and 
anecdotal documents. As to the art- 
ists, they—being nowadays principally 
the makers of pictures, and only occa- 
sionally and unconsciously creators— 
sow in the works of Asian artists al- 
most exclusively the technical part, but 
were incapable of seizing that which 
constitutes the real value of pictures; 
accordingly they praised only that 
which corresponded with their own 
temperament and personal talent. 

Thus Whistler emphasized in his pic- 
tures—and this was the best part of 
his artistic activity—the elegant sub- 
tlety of color-prints and the capricious 
way the Japanese painted their land- 
scapes. Degas liked and imitated—al- 
though not very successfully—their 
fantastically easy way of forming 
groups, as well as their unsurpassable 
daring of composition. Manet fan- 
cied their coloring full of freshness and 
life. Manet has borrowed from them 
his harmonious fireworks of colors, 


while the French poster-makers have 
learned the decorative use of lines and 
surfaces. As to the fundamental prin- 
ciples—that is to say, creative power, 
synthesis, suggestiveness, freedom for 
play of fancy, and opening large views 
on depths difficult to be expressed—all 
that was passed almost unnoticed by 
writers on art, the fact being that from 
amongst numerouS books—some of 
them very important on account of size 
—there is only one in the English lan- 
guage, that of Mr. Laurence Binyon — 
that is of true and great consequence. 
There is nothing of equal excellence 
in any other literature. The patron- 
izing, complacent Westerners conde- 
scended to acknowledge that the art 
of the Eastern barbarians was pos- 
sessed of certain external qualities, but 
decided autocratically and superficially 
that the Asian artists were inferior to 
Europeans intellectually and in cre- 
ative power. 

As to Chinese art, the current notion 
is that the Japanese have improved 
on, and even surpassed it. Chinese art 
is associated in our minds with the pro- 
ductions of its decadence—especially in 
the ceramic art—which was imposed on 
Europe by the manufacturers and mer- 
chants of Canton, who discovered a 
fount of riches in these worthless, mo- 
notonous, exhausted conventions, weak 
and spiritless in shape, and obnoxious 
because of their too bright and inhar- 
monious colors. The consequence of 
all this is that the real nature of Chi- 
nese art is known only by a very few 
students outside of Asia. 

The Japanese paintings executed on 
rolls of silk—called makimonos if un- 
folded horizontally and kakemonos if 


they are unrolled vertically—were 
almost unknown until 1881, when 
'“Painting in the Far East.” (London 


Edward Arnold. 1908.) 
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Museum purchased Wil- 
the ex- 


the British 


liam Anderson’s collection, 
hibition of which was held in 
1888. At the beginning of last 


year Mrs. Olga Wegener sold to the 
British Museum nearly one hundred 
and fifty most important pictures, 
which she acquired during her sojourn 
in China. Still more recently Dr. 
Aurel Stein, sent on the joint initiative 
of the India Office and the Trustees of 
the British Museum to make researches 
in Eastern Turkestan, discovered in a 
vault at Tun-huang, where they were 
walled up at the beginning of the 
eleventh century, a number of Chinese 
pictures of Buddhist religious subjects 
of extraordinary interest. Those pic- 
tures, together with the collections ac- 
quired from Mrs. Wegener and An- 
derson, being now on exhibition in the 
British Museum Print Room, form the 
most important collection of Asian art 
either in Europe or in America, where 
the Boston Fine Arts Museum has a 
number of valuable Japanese paintings. 

This exhibition, made not for the 
vulgar display of unrivalled wealth in 
precious masterpieces of the Far East, 
but for serious purposes of culture, 
gives an opportunity to those who are 
in quest of beauty to correct erroneous 
notions concerning Asian art; for here 
they can study the pictorial art of the 
East through a period of some fifteen 
hundred years, from the fourth to the 
So perchance this ex- 
hibition will open an era for the de- 
velopment of a new art—with lofty 
aims as was that of some periods in 
China—and of this there is an impera- 


present century. 


tive need. 


The first impression one receives from 
looking at the Chinese pictures gath- 
ered in the Print Room concerns color, 
and arouses which until 
now were considered, not only by the 
but by the Western 


sensations 


people at large 


gesthetes as well, to be characteristic 
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of the emotional, feminine, and sensu- 
ous East; while the intellectual, manly, 
and sober West was supposed to excel 
in ideas of form.*? We all thought the 
West trivial, uncertain, and weak in 
color, while the East was eccentric, 
capricious, and unstable in form; and 
that this constituted an antithesis be- 
tween Asia and Europe. Now we may 
convince ourselves that during the great 
periods of Asian art, and especially 
that of the Celestial Empire, color was 
subordinate if not entirely eliminated, 
and never a predominant element. 
Both the Chinese and Japanese de- 
veloped the art of tone during the best 
periods of their history of painting, but 
almost, if not entirely, left out color. 

It is true that the sensuous Eastern- 
ers are full of appreciation of color, 
which is profusely and universally dif- 
fused in their countries; but their fond- 
ness for it is limited to inferior, if not 
trivial, objects, such as tiles, embroid- 
eries, carpets, silk fabrics, and articles 
of clothing, thus making color, in the 
Way they employ it, not an swsthetic 
question, but a matter of life. 

Then we can see that, although the 
Asian artists proceed in a different way 
from ours in their search for the beauti- 
ful, their art is as fully mature in its 
own way as is ours. The artistic pur- 
suits of the Orientals vary from ours 
in this way, that theirs is an art of 
line rather than of color. The main 
tradition of art in China comes from 
caligraphy, combined with flat, slightly 
colored spaces that intensify and give 
charm to the harmony of line. Lim- 
ited to line, the painters of Asia have 
concentrated centuries of study on the 
effort to make that line intimately ex- 
pressive of form; and with mere con- 
tour they sueceeded in producing the 
illusion of perfect modelling. The 
very ease with which relief can be rep- 
resented by shadows, as with us, has 
taken away from our painters the ne- 

2“Edinburgh Review” 1904. 
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cessity for this concentration, and 
weakened their sense of expressive 
line.’ The painters of the East have 
succeeded in giving life to their fig- 
ures, and that is the essential thing 
we demand from them. 

As one can see, the means of com- 
municating beauty in the sensuous 
manner employed by the Easterners is 
different from that used by the West- 
erners. To write in Chinese beauti- 
fully requires a similar command of 
the brush to that of a painter; the 
greater the degree of that accomplish- 
ment, the greater painter is the man 
who possesses it and can express 
through the brush not only the forms 
of reality but the rhythmical beauty in- 
nate in the formed and varied stroke 
of an artist-scrivener. A fine speci- 
men of the caligraphic art is as much 
valued as a beautiful picture; for in 
both the sweep should communicate 
the artist’s mood and thought, and 
therefore be intense with life. 

Then the painters of the East always 
remember that the principal aim of a 
picture is not to teach, to moralize, or 
to tell a story, but to fill and decorate 
a flat surface, which means that their 
efforts at the development and arrange- 
ment of color harmonies are undis- 
turbed by any other tendencies or 
purposes. The idea of harmonious 
sensation has such a hold on the East- 
ern painters, that they remain still 
and unconfused by the problems of 
chiaroscuro, to which the Western art- 
ists became bound by the intellectual 
painters of Italy. Our artists are not 
satisfied with the idea of organic 
beauty, of harmony of lines and colors, 
of coherence and concentration, and 
they try to represent the visible world 
by striving to equal sculpture in pro- 
ducing shape, by vying with architec- 
ture in creating well-arranged spaces, 
and by asking help from optics to sim- 
ulate distances. As soon as an artist 

$ Laurence Binyon. Lib. cit. 
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begins to think how to produce the 
likeness of an object, of a figure as it 
appears in Nature, his mind is dis- 
tracted from the main purpose of the 
picture—this is to say, harmony and 
decorativeness of lines and colors; his 
sense of that harmony grows feeble, 
and becomes dubious. 

The painters of the Far East are not 
disturbed by science, the development 
of which is commonly assumed with 
us to be an advance in art; in current 
European criticism of painting there is 
almost always talk about perspective. 
anatomy, and optical laws, the com- 
mand of which does not increase in 
the slightest the artistic value of a 
work, but simply helps artists to real- 
ize efficiently their imaginative ideas. 
The encroachment of science is detri- 
mental to art, for the laws of one can- 
not be applied to the other, which ver- 
ity was clearly expressed by one of the 
greatest of art critics, Goethe, when he 
said: “Art is not entirely subject to 
natural necessities, but has laws of its 
own.” Sad experience teaches us that 
pictures painted several hundred years 
ago with pigments the production of 
which was not due to modern scientific 
chemistry are still resplendent with 
beautifully vivid colors, while those 
which were executed with scientific 
preparation have become black after a 
few years. Then how ugly are the 
aniline tints! Consequently one may 
say that chemistry has had a bad ef- 
fect on our sense of color, while ma- 
chinery, through which nowadays 
many articles are made, has ruined, 
degraded and vitiated our sense of 
form. 

The aim of Asian art is not the out- 
ward semblance but the informing and 
inner spirit of objects represented. 
Throughout the whole history of 
Asiatic art, with the exception of the 
popular movement in Japan, this is the 
prevailing and dominating preoccupa- 
tion of the Eastern artists, who re- 
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produce only that which is essential 
and permanent in the painted subject; 
hence the deliberate elimination of 
shadows from their pictures. 

As far back as the fifth century a 
Chinese zsthete, named Shakaku, for- 
mulated the criticism of painting in six 
canons, in which are set forth the con- 
ceptions of art that already existed in 
the minds of the sons of the Celestial 
Empire, and are still respected by all 
except a small number of artists of the 
eighteenth century who were led astray 
from their safe artistic road and con- 
ducted into the wilderness of realism 
in art by Europeans. These six can- 
ons of Chinese esthetics are: (1) 
Rhythmic vitality, or the life-move- 
ment of the spirit through the rhythm 
of things; (2) organic structure; (3) the 
law of conformity with nature; (4) ap- 
propriate coloring; (5) arrangement; (6) 
finish. One should remember that the 
Chinese zesthete assigns the principal 
place to rhythmical beauty; for, as 
Mr. Laurence Binyon rightly said: “A 
work of art is an incarnation of the 
genius of rhythm, manifesting the liv- 
ing spirit of things with a clearer 
beauty and intenser power than the 
gross impediments of complex matter 
allow to be transmitted to our senses 
in the visible world around us. A pic- 
ture is conceived as a sort of appari- 
tion from a more real world of essen- 
tial life.” 

As the main effort of the Asian art- 
ists was to seize the inherent life of the 
subjects they depicted, they purposely 
ignored not only the accidental quali- 
ties (as is done by the Western xs- 
thetes and better painters), but almost 
their whole surroundings, so dear to 
the Europeans, who are fond of crowd- 
ing their pictures with superfluous de- 
tails which mar the pure beauty of a 
painting. By obliterating secondary 


motives in their pictures, by isolating 
the painted subjects, which they repre- 
sent in large although finely propor- 
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tioned space, the Chinamen will give 
to a bird, to a tree, to a flower, to a 
figure, a meaning of monumental 
grandeur, loftiness of spirit, irresisti- 
ble elegance, and charming suggestion, 
hinting in the meanwhile at the in- 
finity of life. 

However, the greatest praise one can 
bestow on Chinese art is this, that 
throughout the whole course of its his- 
tory one does not find the grossly er- 
roneous notion, so popular with us, that 
the imitation of nature is essential in 
art; on the contrary, they look con- 
temptuously on such an idea as a des- 
picable and passing heresy. This is 
comprehensible, at least, to a limited 
number of Western zsthetes, who, 
however, fail to understand why all the 
Asian artists paint in the same manner 
the same subjects, no matter how orig- 
inal the artist. This is regarded by 
us as a serious drawback to Eastern 
art, and is advanced as a weighty argu- 
ment through which we try to prove 
that the Western artists are superior 
on account of the individual treatment 
of the subjects they paint, and that the 
Eastern painters are incapable of orig- 
inality or progress. Such a way of 
looking on Eastern art is but superfi- 
cial. If the water. let us say, is 
painted in the same way throughout 
Asian art, this is done consciously, for 
the Eastern painters, being true to 
their purpose of expressing always the 
essential character and genius of the 
element, leave out the accidental 
changes produced by different light and 
varying atmosphere, and represent the 
essence of the waves in their perpetual 
rhythm and the curves by jwhich they 
are formed. The space given to this 
paper does not allow reference to sev- 
eral other traditional subjects painted 
in the same conventional, or rather 
symbolic, manner, each artist adding 
that of his individuality, which decides 
the value of his work. Suffice to say 
that this symbolic way of painting 
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might be characterized as the expres- 
sion of spiritual serenity—Goethe's 
Heiterkeit—“floating above the turbu- 
lent life of the world.” 

Still another difference between East- 
ern and Western art is this, that in pic- 
tures representing many figures, the 
European artists set them in such a 
manner that they all tend to one cen- 
tral point; unity being one of the re- 
quired elements of a work of art, this 
convergence is an imperative necessity. 
In Eastern paintings with crowded fig- 
ures, this unity seems not to exist— 
at least, it is not as much accentuated 
as it is in the compositions of the West- 
ern masters. However, this is only ap- 
parent or rather less formal, for the 
unity in a work of Asian art is ex- 
pressed by the mutual relation of fig- 
ures and even of objects. 


It is certain that to China, and not 
to India, the Asian people have to 
look, not only for the most fragrant 
flowers of painting, but for a starting- 
point, a foundation, and even for an 
ideal and pattern. 

Through a legend we learn that the 
ert of China goes as far back as 4,500 
years, when the Chinamen were ruled 
by the Yellow Emperor, from whose 
reign date the arts and crafts of man- 
kind; that there lived then two in- 
spired sages: Is’any Chieh, the in- 
ventor of writing, and Shih Huang, 
who originated drawing; the earliest 
mention of color dates from the reign 
of the Emperor Shun, about 500 years 
later. According to Shun Ching—“Book 
of History’—His Majesty commanded 
that the twelve symbols of power, 
which had been handed down from 
the most remote ages, should be em- 
broidered, or painted, in the five colors 
on his sacrificial] robes.‘ According to 
Chinese writers, the first artist was a 

‘“An Introduction to the History of Chi- 
nese Pictorial Art,’’ by Herbert A. Giles, 


pean by Messrs. Kelly & Walsh, Shang- 
ai, 1910. 
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younger sister of the Emperor Shin, 
named Lei. This fact made a Chinese 
littérateur exclaim: “Alas! that this 
divine art should have been started by 
a woman!” Already in 220 B.C. Chi- 
nese art attained such a degree of per- 
fection that it was said of an artist of 
the name of Lieh Yii, that he painted 
pheenixes and dragons without pupils 
in their eyes lest they should fly away; 
and when once, at the Emperor's com- 
mand, he put the pupils into a dragon's 
eyes, the creature disappeared from 
the wall, leaving behind only a cloud 
of smoke. 

The first Chinese dynasty, that of 
Han, existed from 2700 B.C. to 200 
A.D., and during that period the names 
of fifteen artists are recorded in the 
history of China. Then follows an era 
called “The three kingdoms,” during 
which there were six dynasties, from 
200-600 A.D. The Wei dynasty, 220- 
265 A.D., furnished only four painters, 
while that of the Chin, 265-420, pro- 
duced twenty-two artists whose names 
have been handed down. Amongst 
those was Wang Hsi-chich, 321-379 
A.D., China’s greatest caligraphist, 
whose writing was “light as floating 
clouds, vigorous as a startled dragon.” 

We see then—although we cannot 
judge the artistic value of the pictures 
of this period, for we do not know of 
any till we come to the fourth century 
—that there was an active and vigor- 
ous artistic movement in China; for we 
find names of artists, art criticism, and 
artistic allusions. The Chinese litera- 
ture refers so often to art that we are 
able to form a clear idea as to what 
kind of art flourished then. The fa- 
vorite subjects were the pheenix, 
dragon, and lion; pictures of animals 
were common, and portrait-painting 
was prevalent. This might be ex- 
plained by the influence of Confucius, 
for according to him filial piety was the 
foremost virtue, and the portraits of 
those who were remarkable, either 
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for their deeds or accomplishments, 
had an ennobling influence over 
those who look at them. Al- 


though he was a stern moralist, he 
said: “Let relaxation and enjoyment be 
found in the public arts.” * 

It is plain that the art that was ca- 
pable of producing such a masterpiece 
as is the makimono painted by Ku W’‘ai- 
chih, entitled “Admonitions of the In- 
structress in the Palace,” the greatest 
art treasure of the whole collection of 
the British Museum, and it would not 
be an exaggeration to say, of the world. 
was not in its infancy. This unsur- 
passable masterpiece was painted be- 
tween 364 and 405 A.D., and it repre- 
sents nine scenes, each illustrating a 
precept or example of conduct held up 
for admiration by the instructress of 
the ladies of the Chinese Court. It is 
the oldest document of Asian art in ex- 
istence—at least, known to Western 
students; what is more, it is the only 
one known to exist between the fourth 
and eighth centuries. There is noth- 
ing clumsy or awkward—common char- 
acteristics of primitive art—about the 
workmanship of this precious roll of 
paintings. On the contrary, the art 
of Ku K’ai-chih is so consummate that 
it is even the 
slightest effort; and the Chinese writer 
T’ang Hon was justified when he said 
in his Hau chien, that “Ku W'ai-chih 
painted his pictures as a spring silk- 
worm spins silk. At first sight his pic- 
tures seem flat, but a close inspection 
shows that the six canons are all ob- 
served. His ideas are like clouds 
floating in space, or a stream hurrying 
along—perfectly natural.” The Chi- 
nese critic was right in praising the 
spontaneity and assurance of the brush- 
work of the great Asian artist. 

Yes, six canons, but especially the 
first concerning rhythm, were well 
observed in this peerless work of art, 


impossible to notice 


5 “Confucian Analecta,” Book VII., Chapter 
I. 
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for in regard to beauty of sweeping 
yet sensitive, rhythmical and precise 
line, few paintings—if any—in the 
world approach this. The painter 
mastered his materials to perfection, 
and his delight overflowed in the ex- 
quisite modulations of the brush line 
with which the streaming draperies are 
caligraphed. The composition of the 
groups is not inferior to the execution, 
especially in the sixth scene, called 
“Harmonious life,” illustrating the fol- 
lowing passage, written by the lady 
Pan-Chao, who lived and wrote in the 
first century A.D. thus:—‘‘To utter a 
word seems an insignificant thing; but 
on it depends honor or shame. Think 
not to hide your thoughts; the heavenly 
mirror has no need of visible forms. 
Say not that you have made no noise; 
the Divine Ear has no need of sound. 

While in the ‘“Toilet-scene,” 
illustrating the line: “All can adorn 
their faces, none can adorn her heart,” 
one notices a refined simplicity in the 
surroundings and The 
women depicted by Ku WK’ai-chih are 
slender and exquisitely elegant in their 
flowing robes, ornamented with stream- 
ing ribbons. 

The style of the paintings, dresses, 
and types of men and women, indicates 
that the roll was executed by a fourth 
century master. Then there is an in- 
trinsic proof of its authenticity, for 
the landscape which is painted in one 
of the scenes is executed in the same 
manner as was described by Chang 
Yen-Yuan, a Chinese art critic of the 
eighth century. This writer saw some 
pictures painted by Ku K’ai-chih, and 
in his “Famous Painters of Different 
Dynasties,” he said that his mountains 
were drawn stiffly, “like hairpins and 
combs,” and that it was his wont to 
paint the figures larger than the 
mountains. It is exactly in that man- 
ner that the mountain is executed on 
the roll in the British Museum: there 
is no sense of proportion between a 


accessories. 
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man shooting with a cross-bow and the 
landscape. 

Ku K’ai-chih’s name appeared in the 
history of China in 364 A.D. in the fol- 
lowing manner. A Buddhist monas- 
tery was appealing to the public for 
funds to build a church, and the artist 
promised one million in cash. When 
the monks pressed him for the money. 
he asked to be allowed to closet him- 
self in one of their rooms; they granted 
his request, and in a few days he ex- 
ecuted on a wall of the chamber such a 
wonderful figure of the Buddhist saint 
Vimalakirti, that the people came in 
enormous crowds to see the master- 
piece, and soon one million in cash was 
deposited by the pious pilgrims. His 
was a whimsical mind, and it was said 
of him that he was supreme in paint- 
ing, poetry and foolishness. Like all 
great Chinese painters he excelled in 
all kinds of pictures, but he was most 
renowned for his portraits, because of 
their deep spirituality and expression, 
and “as expression”’—says a Chinese 
critic—“is of an occult nature beyond 
anything which can be learned, of all 
painters I place Ku MK ’ai-chih first.” 
Notwithstanding his pre-eminence in 
portraiture, he complains of the diffi- 
culties of this branch of pictorial art 
when he says: “In painting, the most 
troublesome subject is man. .. . 
Painting the face of a pretty young girl 
is like carving a portrait in silver. 
There may be great elaboration, but 
no likeness will be forthcoming. It is 
better to put the elaboration into the 
young lady’s clothes, and trust to a 
touch here and a stroke there to bring 
out her beauty as it really is.” 

At the end of this priceless roll there 
is an inscription made by the great Em- 
peror Ch’ien Lung. 1710-1799: “At an 
odd moment in summer I came across 
Ku K’ai-chih’s picture, ‘Admonitions of 
the Female Historian,’ and under its 
influence I sketched in ink a spray of 
epidendrum, as an expression of sym- 
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pathy with its profound and mysterious 
purport. Only one who had himself 
reached Samadhi* could attain to such 
a standard as this. The picture has 
not lost its freshuess—an achievement 
not to be surpassed by the after born. 
Of the painter's four works, this is the 
best.” 

This is a literary monument worthy 
of the great master! 

Ku K’ai-chih’s picture is of great 
consequence, not only on account of its 
inimitable beauty, but also as a docu- 
ment of importance through which two 
obscure questions are made clear. It 
proves that Chinese art was not influ- 
enced by Greece, for in that priceless 
makimono, there is not a vestige of 
Greek art. It demonstrates also that 
Chinese art was already great, when 
some Indian elements were added to it. 
The argument in favor of this asser- 
tion rests on these facts, that the old- 
est Indian pictorial document, the 
Ajanta frescoes, were executed 
two centuries after Ku _ K’ai-chih’s 
death, and that notwithstanding 
those two centuries, they look but 
very primitive if compared with 
the consummate Chinese § master- 
piece. The refined and subdued color- 
ing. the elegant and artistic rhythm, 
the fine and nervous power of Ku K’ai- 
chih’s picture prove convincingly that 
the achievement of Chinese art was far 
superior to that of India. 

There is not one picture painted be- 
tween the fourth and eighth centuries 
in existence—except perhaps some- 
where in China—although history has 
on its roll a great many artists. 

But during this long period two 
symbolic conceptions were constantly 
reproduced; these were the Tiger and 
the Dragon—both emblems of power. 
The Dragon was the genius of water, 
producing mists and clouds; he repre- 
sented also the power of the spirit of 


*The highest pitch of abstract ecstatic 
meditation. 
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the infinite, of change. The Tiger was 
the genius of the mountains, whose 
roaring is heard in the wind; he rep- 
resents the power of material forces. 
The Dragon is a product of the lurid 
Chinese imagination, capable of giv- 
ing horrible shapes to those strange 
frights which are found at the bottom 
of the fancy of all mankind. The 
Tiger-Dragon pictures portrayed the 
ceaseless conflict of material forces 
with spiritual the Infinite. 
When the most famous Chinese pil- 
grim, Fa Hsien, returned from India 
at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Buddhism followed him, and had 
a great influence on Chinese art, bring- 
ing into it new motives and elements, 
stimulating ideals and religious im- 
agery. The ideas of Confucius, rep- 
resenting the national orthodoxy and 
well-ordered society, interpreted by 
pedantry, which is a great drawback to 
the Chinese mind, made everything so 
stiff, that a reaction against convention 
was necessary. This was accomplished 
by the doctrine of Lao Tzu, the 
preacher of individual freedom in op- 
position to Confucian social obedience 
and slavery. Towards the fifth century 
, Laoism, or Taoism, took a strong hold 
on those Chinese who embraced Bud- 
dhism, and brought a new element into 
life, literature, and art. Taoism has 
much in common with our Romanti- 
cism; one of its subjects was the 
Rishi or Wizards of the mountains, hu- 
man beings eating only fruits and 
drinking only dew, and enjoying im- 
mortality; they personified hair-brained 
youth and everlasting joy, riding 
through the air on birds and animals. 
Rishi have a certain likeness with 
Buddhist Arhats, who also were sup- 
posed to live in the mountains, and per- 
sonified intellectual might, combined 


with forms of grandeur; their sole occu- 
pation was deep meditation, whereby 
they remind one of Christian hermits. 
Both 


Arhats and Rishi were favorite 
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subjects with the Chinese painters, and 
inspired true masterpieces. 

The introduction of Buddhism 
brought into Chinese art numberless 
deities, not only various personifications 
of Buddha and Budhisattva, but bun- 
dreds of other forms, borrowed from 
Indian mythology, from which was also 
derived grotesqueness; the refined Chi- 
namen had many difficulties before 
they succeeded in changing those not 
very artistic conceptions and in sub- 
duing them to a harmonious and ele- 
gant rhythm. 

Perhaps the best acquisitions that 
Chinese art gained from Buddhism, are 
the sublime personifications of Mercy, 
Tenderness, and Love; their figures 
slightly inclined forward, their broad 
foreheads, their regular and calm fea- 
tures, noble in their deep contempla- 
tion, make them worthy to be placed 
side by side with the ecstatic creations 
of the masters of the West. 

Such were the state and tendency of 
Chinese art, when, in 618, the era of 
the T’ang dynasty opened; it lasted un- 
til 905, and was not only the period 
of China’s greatest political power, but 
also of her most vigorous, although not 
most perfect art, and of important 
poetry. The efforts of the artists of 
this period were to develop and to per- 
fect the art of line—which was the 
ordinary Asiatic style—to make it ex- 
press not only the forms of reality but 
also the much-desired rhythmical 
beauty. This union of painting with 
ealigraphy was best effected by Wu 
Tao-Tzu, who is one of the most cele- 
brated names in the history of Chinese 
art. He was astonishing for his ex- 
traordinary facility and wonderful 
imagination, which enabled him to 
paint no fewer than three hundred fres- 
coes, full of a fancy so brilliant that it 
was said that his picture representing 
the Buddhist Purgatory frightened the 
populace and arrested their sinful pro- 
pensities. The most important, nay, 
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surprising specimen of his work was the 
“Nirvana of Buddha,” a piece crowded 
with figures and showing a tremendous 
power of conception combined with a 
freedom and grandeur which can be 
found in no other works of Asian art. 
The original of this picture has per- 
ished, but a talented Japanese artist of 
the thirteenth century made a copy of 
it, with some variation, now in the 
British Museum, and this allows us 
to admire the masterly conception of 
this magnificent creation of Eastern 
art. 


In 907 the T’ang dynasty succumbed 
to its destiny, and before the rise of 
the Sung house, which lasted from 960 
to 1280, five unimportant dynasties 
emerged only soon to disappear. The 
Sung period of three hundred years 
is the one most splendid for art, 
which then reached its zenith, in 
spite of the dwindling power of the 
Empire. 

The love of Nature introduced by 
Lao Tzu, and developed by the Zen 
sect,—_the Conversationalists,—into a 
doctrine of contemplation of the world, 
became the dominating thought of the 
age. This love of Nature, being of the 
essence of romance, prompted Chinese 
artists and poets not only to discuss the 
Abstract and Pure, the subtle beauties 
of Nature, but also to seek after them 
by leaving the commonplace life of 
towns for the country, in solitary Bud- 
dhist monasteries, when they could as- 
suage their ardent craving for quiet 
and delicate sensations. 

The Zen doctrine inspired the art of 
the Sung period, not only by developing 
a kind of religious worship of Nature, 
and, by a natural consequence, its rep- 
resentation, but also by cultivating 
that refined sentiment of suggestion of 
mind to mind through which the Asian 
painters attained such heights, and 
produced sueh masterpieces that it is 
impossible to surpass them. Nothing 
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mattered to them but the artist's mood 
or emotion; his soul was revealed and 
illuminated in the life of things; the 
reality was in his own soul and he 
could only suggest and never fully im- 
press it. According to their notion, a 
painter expresses far more by a sug- 
gestion, by depicting only a branch of a 
tree, a flower, a bird, than he could do 
by filling his picture with many sub- © 
jects. Kuo UHsi, one of the greatest 
of Chinese landscape painters, in whose 
works one finds a passionate feeling for 
Nature, said that “a painter must, 
above all things, seize essentials, and 
discard the trivial.” One may rightly 
suppose that Toenmei’s poems on the 
“purity of the dew-dropping chrysanthe- 
mum, the delicate grace of the swaying 
bamboo, the unconscious fragrance of 
plum-fiowers floating on twilight water, 
the green serenity of the pine, whisper- 
ing its silent woes to the wind, and the 
divine narcissus, hiding its noble soul 
in deep ravines, or seeking for spring 
in a glimpse of heaven,” inspired many 
a painter of that period with those 
charmingly simple pictures, the fra- 
grance of which may be felt but never 
described. 

The characteristics of this period are 
a supreme refinement and most exquis- 
ite finish, the brush-line temperate and 
quiet, yet sensitive and alive; the space 
perfectly balanced; the coloring noble 
and harmonious, although subordinate 
to form and very often eliminated. The 
life of Nature and of all non-human 
things is regarded in itself; its charac- 
ter contemplated, and its beauty cher- 
ished for its own sake, not for its use 
and service in the life of man. 


The over-refined Sungs could not 
withstand the pressing power of the 
barbarous Mongols, and they were suc- 
ceeded by the Yiian dynasty, which 
ruled over China from 1280 to 1368. 
However, the civilizing power of the 
Chinese was so strong that the Mongols 
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soon became imbued with it, and Kub- 
lai Khan, having elevated Pekin to the 
dignity of his capital, fostered litera- 
ture and art, and so continued the glo- 
rious Sung period. 

An interesting fact connected with the 
Yiian dynasty is that Buddhism was 
introduced into Tibet, where it took the 
name of Lamanism. Naturally the 
religion was followed by art, which 
found expression in religious pictures. 
The original faith of Tibet consisted of 
the adoration of a great number of dev- 
ilish gods, which, in accordance with 
the Buddhist spirit of tolerance, were 
introduced into the religious system of 
the Enlightened One. The gloom of 
the Tibetan religion influenced its art, 
and mixed the monstrous with the sub- 
lime, the lurid side dominating. The 
serenity of the Buddhist ideals was 
unable to prevail over infernal god- 
desses, and fire-wreathed fiends drink- 
ing from skulls. Notwithstanding 
graceful individual figures, notwith- 
standing rich and glowing cclor and 
rhythmical drawing, the general char- 
acteristic of Tibetan art is a burning 
gloom, obscene and terrible. 

The barbarous Mongols, led by the 
terrible Genghis Khan, conquered Per- 
sia, and this established communica- 
tion between Eastern and Western 
Asia, which was still more quickened 
at the end of the fourteenth century, 
when Tamerlane effected the second 
conquest. When the slaughter was 
over, and the havoc superseded by 
peace, a prosperous art school was 
founded at Samarcand, which excelled 
in miniatures. The characteristics of 
old Persian art are the caligraphic 
rhythmical beauty, as with the Chi- 
nese manner of painting, and an almost 
total absence of color, which is re 
stricted to a few touches of blue and 
red. Subsequently it adopted an ex- 
quisite coloring, while its design grew 
feeble, languid, and uncertain, due to 
restricted creative ideas and slavish 


repetition; on the other hand, it is free 
from academical mannerism. 


The Mongols were expelled from 
China in 1868; the Ming dynasty sat on 
the throne of the Dragon until 1644. 
In the first part of this period art con- 
tinued the tradition of the house of 
Sung, was flourishing and important, 
notwithstanding that Chinese artists 
forsook the loftiness of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries for an external 
magnificence, and abandoned the sim- 
ple beauty of monochrome for sensu- 
ous coloring. The art of the Ming pe- 
riod is well represented in the British 
Museum by two pictures of “Wild 
Geese, Lotuses, and Rushes,” painted 
by Lion Liang, which may be de- 
scribed as very clever for their strength 
of brush-work and assurance of de- 
sign; but one cannot help noticing a 
decline of subtlety and of that fine 
modulation which distinguished the 
Sung artists. 

The best example, perhaps, of the 
genius of this period, is the picture 
ealled “The Earthly Paradise,” which, 
although it is signed with the name 
of Ch’ien Chun-chu, an artist who was 
famous during the reign of the Yiian 
house, could have hardly been painted 
earlier than in the middle of the Ming 
dynasty period.’ The subject seems 
to be the arrival of beatified beings in 
the Earthly Paradise of the West. 
The painting, with its floating figures, 
dropping blossoms through the air, its 
sense of ethereal gaiety, and its rich- 
ness and rarity of color, is full of the 
romance of Taoist conception. Itisa 
charming idyll but certainly it has 
nothing of the sublime. 

Wén Cheng-ming was the greatest 
landscape painter of the Ming period, 
and his pictures remind one of the best 
eighth century masters, with this com- 
ment, however, that the intimate com- 


7“ Guide to an exhibition of Chinese and 
Japanese Paintings,” in the Print and Draw- 
ing Gallery, British Museum. 
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munion with Nature of the Sun masters 
is exchanged for a romantic element. 


The year 1644 witnessed the down- 
fall of the house of Ming, which was 
followed by that of Ch’ing, the present 
dynasty. Pedantry, which began to 
show its destructive power on litera- 
ture and art during the Ming period, 
caused a decadence under the Manchu 
Tartars. The Chinese of this epoch 
were satisfied with a proud contempla- 
tion of the glorious past, contributing 
nothing that could originate a new ren- 
aissance in the Celestial Empire. 
Neither was there a refreshing stream 
coming from without, as was Buddhism 
in former ages. The names of painters 
recorded by Chang Keng* are very nu- 
merous—202 artists, 15 Buddhist 
priests, and 22 women—but, unfortu- 
nately, they were only more or less 
able imitators and copyists of the old 
masters. Perhaps the most remark- 
able amongst the painters of the Ching 
period was Huang han, of whom a 
Chinese critic said that he painted 
flowers and birds, with “The extreme 
of life motion”; according to Sie Ho’s 
“Six canons,” this is the highest 
praise that could be bestowed on an 
artist. The Chinese expression “life's 
motion” is as untranslatable as is the 
German word “Stimmung”; it is next to 
impossible to define it either. It does 
not mean motion pure and simple, for 
the Chinese would say even of a rock 
that it is painted with “life’s motion,” 
if the picture or drawing fulfilled cer- 
tain esthetic conditions, the importance 
of which is comprehensible only to their 
mind. 

A Chinese art critic, named Chang 
Keng, describes what an unfortunate 
result was obtained by Chinese artists 
who wished to imitate the European 
manner of painting. “He depicted,” 
says the Chinese littérateur of a Euro- 


*“Kpoch’ao bua cheng lu,” published in 
1739. 
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pean artist, “a woman holding a little 
child, declaring that this last was a 
representation of God. The projection 
and coloring of these were very fasci- 
nating; and the artist himself main- 
tained that the Chinese could only paint 
flat surfaces, consequently there was 
no projection or depression—relief—on 
their pictures. ‘We, in our country,’ 
he said, ‘paint both the light and the 
dark, so that the result shows projec- 
tion and depression. A man’s full face 
is light, and the side parts are dark. 
If the side parts are colored dark in a 
picture the face will appear in relief.’ 
Chiao acquired this art, and modified 
his style accordingly, but the result 
was not refined or convincing. Lovers 
of antiquity would do well not to adopt 
this method.” 

This judicious advice, however, was 
not followed; and some Chinese artists 
took a fancy to European naturalism, 
with the result that modern Chinese 
art is in decay, especially with those 
artists who do not even follow their 
great old masters, if they are incapable 
of creative work. 


A few enlightening precepts fur- 
nished by this exhibition of Chinese 
art may be formulated in the follow- 
ing manner:—Without presuming to 
decide whether Western art is superior 
to that of the East, or vice versd, one 
may rightly affirm that Asian art is com- 
plete in itself, “that it impresses us as 
a whole by its cohesion, solidarity, or- 
der, and harmony”; that it is worthy of 
our most serious consideration and in- 


tense study, for it shows almost 
throughout its whole course the com- 
plete victory of the spirit over the 


matter, and that Chinese artists en- 
riched the lives of their countrymen 
by creating beautiful and even sublime 
masterpieces, which is the purpose of 
every art. 

Then the Chinese pictures demon- 
strate that dirty hues produced by mix- 
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ing of colors should be eschewed in 
favor of clean hues, which should be 
harmonized by the creative power of 
the artist. Further, they prove con- 
vincingly that the purpose of art is not 
the beautifying of Nature according to 
commonplace patterns, nor her exact 
photographic reproduction, but that 
everything should be decided by the 
free individuality of an artist for whom 
Nature is only material for creative 
purposes. Again, that too eager ma- 
terialistic search for minute optical il- 
lusions, and too heavy, material mod- 
elling are not necessary, and are even 
detrimental, for lines and spots of color 
are sufficient. Again, neither too 
regular composition, nor a foolish lack 
of it causes a painting to be a master- 
piece; too much symmetry being con- 
trasted successfully with graceful and 
careless fancifulness, while the absence 
of regularity is opposed by the princi- 
ple of decorative inventiveness. Again, 
The Contemporary Review. 


it is not necessary to paint big can- 
vases, for some of the Chinese master- 
pieces, full of depth and breadth, are 
painted on relatively small pieces or 
rolls of silk. They teach us also the 
secret of bringing out from numberless 
accidental details only the essence of 
things, and of rendering it by the most 
necessary means. Then they make it 
evident that an artist should not strive 
to express everything; that to the fancy 
of the spectator should be left the free- 
dom of completing, through feeling, the 
suggested motive, ascertaining in this 
manner the only principle of beauty 
which can be applied everywhere. 

It would be impossible to close this 
paper by a more appropriate utter- 
ance than is this of the great ssthete, 
Laurence Binyon, when he _ said: 
“Surely it is not least by her painting 
and her literature that China will live 
for the world!” 

Soissons. 
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When I was young, though the pas- 
sion for duelling for which the men of 
Galway had been famous in old times 
throughout Ireland had much abated, 
yet duels were still sometimes fought. 
My father was regarded as one of the 
chief authorities in the county upon all 
points of honor and of the very precise 
etiquette by which such encounters 
were governed. He had not fought 
many duels himself, it is true, but he 
had officiated as second upon several 
occasions, and he never failed to at- 
tend at any meetings of which he had 
cognizance. Till the law frowned 
upon duelling and made secrecy imper- 
ative, it was customary for the friends 
of both sides to muster as spectators. 

My father had been dining at a 
friend’s house one night, and after din- 


ner one of the other guests drew him 
aside. “IT want to consult you,” he 
said; “I’ve been grossly insulted by So- 
and-So,” naming a mutual acquaint- 
ance, “and I intend to call him out.” 
He detailed the circumstances of the 
affront, which were flagrant enough, 
but my father none the less uttered 
counsels of peace and moderation. “I 
don’t want to remind you that you are 
a first-rate shot. and that So-and-So is 
ai very poor one,” he said at last, his 
remonstrances having been vain; “but 
there is another consideration I would 
like to put before you. Did you no- 
tice’—impressively—“that we were 
thirteen at dinner to-night?” For my 
father, like every true Irishman of his 
day, had the most implicit belief in 
omens and portents. The man to whom 
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he spoke, however, either did not share 
his beliefs or else had been too deeply 
offended to heed the warning. The 
challenge was duly sent and accepted, 
and the conditions arranged were that 
the duellists should draw lots which 
was to fire first. The lucky chance 
fell to the crack shot; he fired, and 
missed his aim by a hair’s breadth. 
The other man, who ordinarily could 
not have hit “a turf-stack flying,” as 
the saying is, by mere blundering 
chance aimed straight and true, and 
shot the challenger through the heart. 

Another time a regiment which had 
been quartered in Galway had received 
marching orders, and two of the 
younger officers were anxious to have 
a last day’s snipe-shooting before they 
quitted the West. They engaged one 
of the poaching loafers to be found 
hanging about most Irish country 
towns to carry their game bag and to 
act as guide, giving him stringent in- 
junctions not to lead them over any 
private or preserved land, but only 
over the boggy wastes, of which there 
was a large extent in the neighborhood 
of Galway. In his desire, however. 
to show the gentlemen good sport, and 
thereby secure a larger backsheesh for 
himself, their guide brought them 
across some ill-drained swampy fields 
belonging to an individual named 
Reilly, a squireen or half-sir, as the 
class just below gentility were styled 
in the West. A few brace were se- 
cured here, and the officers returned, 
unwitting of their trespass and re- 
joicing in the excellence of their day’s 
sport. A few days later, however, 
there appeared in one of the local pa- 
pers a paragraph headed “A Dirty 
Trick by the Dirty —th,” a very highly 
colored account of the subalterns’ 
poaching exploit, with their names in 
full and sundry reflections upon the be- 
havior of English officers in general 
and of that regiment in particular. 
There was no time to be wasted upon 
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the usual formalities of seconds and 
messages, Since the regiment was to 
march the day but one following, and 
hot-foot the two young fellows went 
out to Mr. Reilly’s dilapidated residence 
to demand instant satisfaction. They 
found the house closely shuttered and 
barricaded, and it was only after long 
and repeated knocking that a window 
on an upper floor was opened and the 
head of an unkempt maid-servant 
thrust out. “We want to see your mas- 
ter,” shouted the officers from below. 
“Yez can’t; he’s in his bed,” rejoined 
the damsel. “He's got to come down 
and speak to us,” they roared. “He 
won't, thin,” and the window slammed. 

All further battering and banging re- 
mained unheeded, and the officers were 
obliged to return to Galway without 
having achieved their mission. Sore 
and angry, they were grumbling to 
each other next day, when the door 
opened and my father walked in. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I’ve heard of 
the dilemma you're in, and I’ve come 
to reassure you as to your honor and 
that of your regiment. Leave them 
both in my hands; I will take good care 
of them.” And my father was as good 
as his word, for he went about blazon- 
ing the story of Reilly's poltroonery 
abroad, and intimating that, if that 
individual were not contented, he had 
but to step forward, when my father 
would be pleased to give him redress— 
which being the last thing that Reilly 
desired, he durst not show his face 
off his own lands for many a long day 
thereafter. 

An officer belonging to a regiment 
that had but lately come to Galway, 
upon the other hand, found himself 
in a still more awkward predicament. 
He was challenged by a Galway fire- 
eater because he had saluted and had 
even waved his hand to the latter's 
wife and sister without having been 
previously introduced to them. The 
officer pleaded vainly that, being some- 
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what shortsighted, he had mistaken 
them for two other ladies, the honor of 
whose acquaintance he already pos- 
sessed. Nothing. however, but a meet- 
ing in correct form would appease the 
fierce Galwegian; but as no one was 
hit, not much harm was done. 

In Galway, indeed, the love of duelling 
lingered long, and one duel was fought 
within my own memory upon grounds 
that even the seconds themselves 
deemed entirely frivolous and insuffi- 
cient. The principals, however, persisted 
stubbornly not only in fighting, but in 
fighting at unusually close quarters. 
Having done their utmost in vain to ef- 
fect a reconciliation, the seconds, by se- 
«ret agreement, charged the pistols with 
stirabout, so that when the signal was 
given there issued from the muzzles, 
instead of the winged death expected, a 
horrible sputtering mess that covered 
the combatants with dirt and ridicule. 

There was no keener duellist or more 
unerring pistol-shot in the West than 
Sir John Blake, of Menlo. Like most 
of the Irish gentry, he was in the habit 
of spending the winter season in Dub- 
lin, and once, upon the eve of his re- 
turn to the West, he had a quarrel with 
a gentleman, and challenged him to 
fight next morning upon that favorite 
duelling-ground, the Fifteen Acres of 
the Phoenix Park. Sir John’s opponent 
Was punctual to the hour appointed, so 
were the seconds and a few friends 
who had got wind of the affair; but 
there was no sign of Sir John himself. 
Half an hour went by. and still he did 
not put in an appearance. His second 
became more and more perturbed, but 
his adversary maintained an unruffled 
composure. “Something unlooked-for 
must have detained Sir John,” he said. 
“He's the last man in the world to 


disappoint a gentleman upon an occa- 
sion like the present.” 

They had waited an hour and more 
when the rumbling of wheels was 
heard, and a heavy travelling-carriage 


rolled into view, with luggage piled 
high upon the roof and servants in the 
rumble. It came to a stand behind 
the enclosure of the Chief Secretary’s 
Lodge, where it was partly screened 
from sight, and from it emerged Sir 
John. He crossed the grass to where 
the group stood awaiting him, and, 
lifting his hat, apologized courteously 
for the inconvenience to which they 
had been put. “Most grieved, gentle- 
men, to have kept you waiting in this 
unconscionable fashion. It was all 
the fault of her ladyship’s confounded 
French maid. She took so long over 
her packing and her trunks this morn- 
ing, I began to fear I should not get 
here at all.” The ground was meas- 
ured out and the word given. A case 
of pistols was emptied on either side, 
and, honor having thus been satisfied, 
Sir John bowed again and returned to 
the carriage, where he resumed his seat 
beside Lady Blake, and the equipage 
once more set forward upon the road 
to Galway. Her ladyship. no doubt 
from long usage, regarded Sir John’s 
engaging in an affair of honor with no 
more concern than a wife of the pres- 
ent day feels at her lord and master 
taking part in a contest at golf or ten- 
nis. 

We, too, were in the habit of com- 
ing up to Dublin for the gaieties of 
the winter season, and once we brought 
up in our train one of our numerous 
hangers-on, a sharp lad whom we called 
Patcheen, and who had a very pretty 
conceit of himself. The price of an 
Irish newspaper was at that time four- 
pence; and one evening my grand- 
father, who was the head of our house- 
hold, hearing the “Evening Post” be- 
ing cried in the street without, sent 
Patcheen out with the requisite four- 
pence to buy a copy. Patcheen speed- 
ily returned, but one glance at the 
sheet which he had brought revealed 
that, whatever interest its contents 
might possess, they lacked the charm 
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of novelty. The newsvender, detect- 
ing the raw country lad at a glance, 
had palmed off a week-old paper upon 
him. 

“Ah, Patcheen, you'll need to sharpen 
your wits here,” said my grandfather, 
not sorry to take him down a peg, “or 
these Dublin jackeens will be too many 
for you.” Patcheen vanished in a 
trice, paper and all. In an hour he re- 
turned triumphant with a newspaper, 
the moist smell and exact folds of 
which proclaimed it as fresh from the 


printer’s hands. “Ho, ho! So you 
overtook the rapscallion,” said my 
grandfather. “No, plaze your honor, 


he’d got beyant me,” returned Patcheen 
seriously, “so I cried that paper meself 
till I had it sould, an’ thin I bought the 
right one.” 

After one of these winter sojourns I 
was returning to Galway in company 
with my grandfather and a boy cousin. 
As our hackney coach left the door the 
driver turned his horse too sharply, 
and the cumbrous vehicle toppled over 
and fell on its side into the gutter, tum- 
bling us upon each other in an indis- 
criminate heap. My cousin clambered out 
through the window above our heads 
and dragged me up after him, where- 
upon the crowd, which, as usual on 
such occasions, had collected with in- 
conceivable rapidity, believing us to 
have been the only occupants of the 
overturned conveyance, set to work to 
right it. They were arrested by a vol- 
ley of curses and expletives proceeding 
out of the depths of the coach, where 
my grandfather, who had lain half- 
stunned for the moment, found himself 
being flung to and fro amidst a med- 
ley of parcels and broken glass. He 
had become a familiar figure during 
our winter’s stay in town, and there 
were instant shrieks of delight from 
the crowd. “Glory be to God, it’s the 
ould gintleman himself that’s inside!” 
“Gorra, boys, lift aisy, or ye'll have 
him desthroyed!” Whilst the jehu, a 
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frequent employé of ours, who had been 
tossed from his perch, on coming to 
himself declared ecstatically: “Nothing 
was iver sweeter to me ears than to 
hear the ould masther cursin’ widin in 
the coach. Didn't I think he was kilt 
and dead intirely.” As far as my mem- 
ory serves me, we succeeded in spite 
ef our mishap, though in a rather 
shaken and dishevelled condition, in 
reaching the General Post-Office in time 
to catch the mail coach to the West. 

My grandfather, when at home, took 
it into his head on one occasion that 
those in his employment were not serv- 
ing him as they ought, more especially 
in the early morning before anyone was 
Stirring. He determined therefore on 
a series of matutinal surprise visits. 
We had been somewhat troubied by 
poachers at this particular time, and 
my father, the sportsman of the fam- 
ily, had enjoined upon the keepers to 
be specially vigilant. The first time, 
therefore, that my grandfather went 
abroad in the early morning he was 
challenged, and, according to his own 
account, narrowly escaped being shot 
by one of his own keepers. Unde- 
terred by this experience, he went 
forth again next morning, and this time 
made a discovery which roused his 
wrath. In the field which bordered 
our avenue, known by the euphonious 
name of Skinnegan. and which had 
been empty the previous day, six un- 
known cattle were quietly grazing. 
My grandfather promptly drove the of- 
fending animals out of the field him- 
self and down the avenue to the gate. 
There some bare-legged boys from an 
adjacent cabin lent him ready and joy- 
ful assistance; and at the head of this 
ragged contingent, armed with sticks 
and branches, my grandfather person- 
alky conducted the trespassers to the 
village pound and saw them securely 
shut in there before returning, heated 
and incensed, to breakfast. 

“That’s the way I’m served: that lazy 
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herd of mine not troubling himself to 
mend my fences, and half the cattle in 
the county allowed to trample in and 
out of my best grazing field as they 
please. Wait till I find Master Ned 
after breakfast, and I'll give him the 
best dressing-down ‘he’s ever had in his 
life.’ And my grandfather snorted, 
meditating to himself the epithets he 
would apply to the peccant herd. 

There was, however, no need to go 
in search of the delinquent, for before 
breakfast was ended a message was 
brought in that the herd was without, 
desiring to see the master. Ned was 
upon the hall-door steps, much crest- 
fallen and alarmed. “I’m sorry to 
have to tell it to your honor,” he began 
humbly, “but there’s six of your hon- 
or’s own cattle in the pound. I put 
them in Skinnegan late last night an’ 
shut the gate on them meself, an’ how 
they got out an’ wint sthrayin’ on 
me——” He got no farther, for my 
grandfather. who had with difficulty 
restrained himself till then, beat a 
hasty retreat to the dining-room, where 
he collapsed into a chair and laughed 
till his family had fears of an impend- 
ing apoplectic seizure. But from 
thenceforth he gave up his early in- 
spections and left the care of his prop- 
erty to his underlings. 

It was about this time that the [rish 
Church Mission, which strove to reach 
the Irish-speaking peasantry in their 
own tongue, was set on foot. Dr. 
Nangle, one of the most fervent and 
4mpassioned of the mission preachers, 
came down into our neighborhomdl, and 
amongst those who went to hear him 
was Sally Sweeny, our gatekeeper. 

“That was quare prachin’,”” she de 
clared indignantly on her return. 
“What was’t all about, would yez 
think, but an ould sheep that wint 
asthray! As if no one but himself 
iver had a sheep goin’ asthray on them 
afore! An’ maybe if he'd gone to look 
in the pound ‘twas there all the time!” 


The priest blew his counterblast tuo 
the mission-preaching the following 
Sunday, and a very loud blast it was. 
“Troth, ye could have heard him cursir’ 
a mile beyant the chapel door,” so one 
of his hearers reported to us. The 
clinching argument in the controversy 
was, however, supplied by our gar- 
dener. “Pratestants!” he said, with 
lofty scorn. “’Twas mighty little St. 
Paul thought of the Pratestants. Ye’ve 
all heard tell of th’ epistle he wrote to 
the Romans; but I'd ax ye this, did avy 
of yez iver hear of his writing a ’pistle 
to the Pratestants?” 

Whilst I was still very young, I was 
invited, in company with two of my 
cousins, of whom one was of my own 
age and the other some years older, 
to pay a visit at a hospitable mansion, 
the owner of which was a very old 
lady, almost stone-deaf. She lived cn- 
tirely in her own rooms, and but seldom 
appeared, leaving it to her son and 
his wife to do the honors. My younger 
cousin and myself were installed in the 
same room, which contained an enor- 
mous fourpost bed, whilst the elder girl 
was given a room to herself. Like 
every other family home in Galway 
with any pretension to antiquity, this 
house had the reputation of being 
haunted, aud during our first evening 
beneath its roof the conversation 
turned upon ghostly apparitions and 
visitants. We were told of the ban- 
shee that belonged to this particular 
family—a little old woman, bent and 
hooded, who appeared sobbing and 
wringing her hands before the death of 
any of its members. So small was she 
that more than once those to whom she 
had appeared had taken her for a child 
in distress, till suddenly an old eldritch 
face had peered up at the affrighted be- 
holder. The result of these narrations 
was that we went up to bed in a very 
eerie frame of mind. I and my bedfel- 
low were trying to put disquieting 
thoughts out of our heads and to com- 
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pose ourselves to sleep, when the door 
of our room opened and my other cousin 
appeared, candle and book in hand. 
Her overwrought fancy had conjured 
up sounds that had terrified her; she 
had heard a dragging footstep ap- 
proaching her door, and hands rattling 
at its handle. She declared that she 
could not, and would not, sleep in that 
house alone; and she insisted, despite 
our remonstrances, on making a third 
in the fourpost bed, lying sardine- 
fashion between us with her head at 
the foot of the bed. Even now sleep 
was impossible to her, and she said 
that she would read awhile, placing the 
brass candlestick for convenience upon 
her own chest. 

Twelve o’clock had just sounded with 
long reverberating strokes from the 
clock upon the stairs when the door 
opened once again, very slowly and 
gradually, and an old bent figure came 
in. It had a dark drapery over its 
head, and carried something very care- 
fully in both hands. With one wild 
shriek of terror my cousin hurled the 
candlestick with all her might at the 
apparition, and plunged down beneath 
the bedclothes. There was an answer- 
ing scream of even greater terror, a 
crash and splash, and the thud of a 
heavy fall, whilst we were left in total 
darkness, since the candle had been ex- 
tinguished. There were no matches in 
those days, and whilst one of us 
younger girls strove with fumbling 
fingers to get a light from the tinder- 
box, the other groped equally futilely in 
the embers of the turf fire, and all the 
‘while there were little gasps and moans 
coming from the floor, where the in- 
truder, manifestly too solid to be a 
ghost, had fallen. The mystery was 
only solved by the arrival of some of 
the household who had been roused by 
the noise and had come to see what 
was the matter. The visitant was none 
other than our hostess herself, who, 
having heard from her maid that one 
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of us had caught a heavy cold, had pre- 
pared a hot drink with her own kindly 
hands and come to administer it. It 
was almost impossible to explain to the 
poor old deaf lady why she should have 
been accorded such a reception by 
her young guests. 

In the summer-time we always went 
for a few weeks to lodge in the out- 
skirts of Galway town for bathing and 
the benefit of the sea air. All classes 
did the same, and indeed it was pa- 
thetic to see the faith that the poorer 
folk had in the “salt wather” as a 
cure for all diseases and infirmities, 
and the struggles that were made and 
the discomforts endured in order that 
some ailing member of a family might 
have the benefit of the health-giving 
waters of Galway Bay. 

“I'm not one of thim that crowds 
their houses,” said one woman who 
catered for this class of lodgers, in lofty 
scorn of her neighbors; “I’d niver put 
them to sleep more nor three in a bed.” 
There was indeed almost a dignified se- 
clusion in such liberal accommodation, 
since the more general custom was to 
let each corner of a room to a separate 
family, who brought their own poor 
bedding and camped upon the floor as 
best they could. 

Even for the better-to-do the arrange- 
ments were of a very primitive simplic- 
ity. There were but few bathing- 
boxes, and if any bathers lingered un- 
duly in the waves, Sibbie, the old bath- 
ing-woman, would bestow a resounding 
smack upon them as they emerged all 
dripping from the water, accompanying 
it by a torrent of abuse for having 
kept the box so long from others who 
waited for it. Shower-baths might be 
enjoyed in a little shanty that culmi- 
nated in a funnel, down which at the 
proper moment the water was dashed 
by Sibbie’s son. An English lady on a 
visit to Galway on one occasion de- 
manded a tepid shower-hath. “An’ 


what might that be, ma’am?”’ de- 
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manded Sibbie, to whom such flowers 
of speech were unknown. “Tepid? 
Why, half hot and half cold, to be 
sure,” was the impatient reply. 

The lady undressed and, all unsus- 
pecting, pulled the string. Down came 
a deluge of scalding water upon her. 
“Let me out! let me out!” she screamed 
in alarm. “It was a tepid bath that 
I asked for.” “Sure ye said that ’twas 
half hot and half could that ’twas to 
be, an’ here’s the could for ye,” as an- 
other pailful was emptied down. 

Occasionally we undertook a longer 
expedition, and went to Lisdoonvarna, 
then in its earliest infancy as a water- 
ing-place. It only boasted of one ho- 
tel, or rather inn, of very modest di- 
mensions, and the accommodation 
which this could afford was often se- 
verely overtaxed during the summer 
months. When all the beds had been 
disposed of, shakedowns were made up 
upon the tables, and indeed a table was 
often made to serve as a double-decker, 
one guest sleeping upon it and another 
unéerneath. After one unusually 
large influx of visitors, an English 
tourist who desired to catch the morn- 
ing coach from Ennis, and had there- 
fore ordered an early breakfast for 
himself, was fuming and stamping im- 
patiently in the hall. “What's keep- 
ing breakfast?” he broke out at last 
angrily; “I ordered it overnight.” “Ye 
can’t have breakfast yit,” was the un- 
perturbed response; “his rivirence is 
not off the table.” 

There were, however, lower depths 
to be sounded than even a bed upon the 
dining-room table. Amongst the latest 
arrivals the previous evening had been 
no less a personage than the master of 
the Galway Blazers. Even M.F.H.s, 
however, must bow to the exigencies of 
circumstances, and, as the dinner-table 
was already clerically occupied, the 
kitchen-table had needs to be requisi- 
tioned. A heterogeneous collection of 


bedclothes was arranged upon it, into 


the exact nature of which it was per- 
haps well not to inquire too closely, as 
it seemed to be composed of contribu- 
tions from the wardrobes of the land- 
lady and her underlings, and the pillow 
was an oddly shaped substance, envel- 
oped in many wrappings, but emitting 
a faint and strangely familiar smell. 
The master was too weary to concern 
himself over such trifles, and he slept 
as soundly upon his makeshift couch 
as if it had been a canopied bed of 
State. He was awakened in the 
morning by a gentle fumbling at the 
wrappings beside his head, and started 
up to see a gleaming knife suspended 


‘above him. “I’m sorry to be disturbin’ 


ye, sir,” said an apologetic voice, “but 
sure the house was out of pillows in- 
tirely, an’ we put the side of bacon un- 
der yer honor’s head. I was jist con- 
thrivin’ to get a few rashers off for 
the quality’s breakfast without dis- 
turbin’ ye, whin ye woke.” 

This particular master long ruled the 
Blazers, and was most deservedly pop- 
ular amongst his followers. He suf- 
fered, however, from a double infirm- 
ity—he could never go to bed at any 
reasonable hour or get up betimes in 
the morning. Whenever, therefore, 
he put up at a friend’s house upon the 
night before a meet, it was regarded as 
part of his host’s duty to get him out 
of bed in proper time, even if it were 
necessary to adopt the forcible means 
of tumbling him on to the floor. Once, 
however, the meet wes upon his own 
lawn. There had been a terrible 
night of wind and storm, but none the 
less a goodly muster of sportsmen 
gathered with the hounds and hunts- 
men at the appointed hour in front of 
the master’s dwelling. Of the master 
himself there was, however, no sign. 
At last, after long and weary waiting, 
a window upon an upper story was 
thrown up, and a head, adorned with 
the red-flannel nightcap with dangling 
tassel which elderly gentlemen then 
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wore, was protruded, leisurely contem- 
plating the animated scene below. 
There was an immediate chorus of an- 
gry and impatient shouts. “Come down 
out of that! Do you want us to be 
hunting by moonlight?” “Begad, boys, 
it’s easy for you to be travelling so 
early,” rejoined the master from his al- 
titude. “If you'd all been lying as I 
have with the weight of a chimney on 
top of you half the night you'd not 
be so full of talk.” It was quite true. 
A chimney had crashed down during 
the night into the master’s bedroom. 
Happily the principal portion had been 
caught and upheld by the rafters, and 
the smaller fragments had fallen wide, 
scattering harmlessly over the floor; 
but the master had not troubled him- 
self to change his couch, and had only 
turned on his side and slumbered 
peacefully on. 

His favorite hunter had been bought 
out of a hack car in Dublin. He had 
just seated himself on the car at Car- 
lisle Bridge when the horse took fright 
and incontinently ran away the whole 
of the long length of Sackville Street. 
“He was within a pip of taking Nel- 
son’s Pillar along with him,” the mas- 
ter said afterwards; but when the 
steed’s wild career was checked at the 
Rotunda, he turned to the jarvey and 
said, “My man, that animal had you 
nearly killed that time; most likely he'll 
kill you outright the next run he 
takes; you’d best sell him to me.” And 
there and then the bargain was struck, 
and he bought him from between the 
shafts at a very small price. A splen- 
did horse he turned out to be—very 
fast, but a desperate puller. Once or 
twice the master rode him upon what 
was called a gridiron bit in those days— 
an instrument warranted to bring the 
most headstrong horse to reason; but 
once or twice of the treatment sufficed, 
and ever after he rode him on the 
snaffle. 

This master of the Blazers had a van- 


and-four in which he drove the hounds 
to the meets in state, generally hand- 
ling the reins himself. The van served 
a double purpose, for on Sundays he 
took the cover off, placed benches in- 
side, and drove his whole household to 
church in it. On one occasion as he 
was driving the hounds home after a 
day’s sport a wheel came off, the un- 
wieldy machine toppled over and broke, 
and a yelping, clamorous torrent 
poured forth. An unhappy mule, which 
was grazing close by, frightened py the 
sudden uproar, squealed loudly, kicked 
up its heels, and dashed away in a 
panic. That panic was its undoing, for 
in a trice the whole hungry pack were 
after it full cry, and at the end of a 
mad run the poor brute was pulled 
down, torn to pieces, and devoured. 
The master and one or two friends, 
who had sent their hunters home and 
taken seats upon the van, were obliged 
to unharness the four horses and ride 
them home bare-backed, leaving the 
broken-down van by the roadside. 
Once, as the field were jogging 
through the town of Tuam on their way 
from covert to covert, one titled mem- 
ber of the hunt dropped out of the line. 
“I’ve a trifle of business te transact,” 
he said, and disappeared into the local 
bank. When he rejoined the hunt it 
was with an air of much satisfaction. 
“I did good business there, boys; I got 
five hundred out of them,” and stoop- 
ing down he extracted notes to the 
value of 2501. out of the top of one of 
his hunting-boots, and then a similar 
sum out of the other. Reynard took 
to the water during the run that fol- 
lowed and swam across a river. For- 
getful of all else in the excitement of 
the moment, the noble lord who had 
been so lately enriched was one of the 
first to plunge in gallantly in his wake. 
Instantly there were frantic shouts 
from all the rest of the field: “For 
Heaven's sake, man, mind what you're 
about, or there'll be an end of you and 
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your five hundred!” However, on 
arriving on the farther bank the 
notes, though somewhat moist, were 
still safe. 

There were no leaden weights in 
those days such as men of slender build 
earry now on their saddles when rid- 
ing a race. The custom was to pro- 
cure a large postbag, and to pour 
shot into it till it turned the scale at 
the requisite point. This the unhappy 
jockey had to carry slung upon his 
back while he rode. The old race- 
course at Ballyglunin was four Irish 
miles round, and this master of the 
Blazers, by no means young, but small 
and spare, rode at one race-meeting 
three races upon the same day, twelve 
miles in all, carrying three stone of 
shot upon his back. 

One old family residence in our 
neighborhood had, owing to a Chan- 
cery suit, lain untenanted and derelict 
for many years. The law at last ad- 
judged it to a widow lady, a stranger 
to the West, who arrived amongst us 
imbued with a vast sense of her own 
importance and position. The coverts 
within the demesne, like all else, had 
been grievously neglected; but accord- 
ing to the new owner foxes absolutely 
swarmed there, and her ambitions were 
set upon a lawn-meet of the Blazers. 
This, however, she could not compass; 
the master was not to be cajoled into 
bringing the hounds down to a remote 
part of the county with only a very 
dubious chance of sport when they got 
there. She was therefore constrained 
to approach the owner of a private pack 
of considerably less lustre than the 
Blazers, who hunted an outlying part 
of the country at this time, and who 
did not, if there were no foxes, disdain 
to have a run after a hare. This gen- 
tleman proved more amenable than the 
master of the Blazers, and he willingly 
consented to bring his hounds over for 
the contemplated lawn-meet. 


The meet duly took place. Imme- 
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diately afterwards, however, it was 
perceived by those in the locality that 
the widow had ceased to hold inter- 
course (and was, indeed, “dead cuts,” 
as the phrase went with us) with an- 
other family in the vicinity who lived 
some three or four miles away, nearer 
the confines of the wilder and more 
mountainous part of the country, whose 
head was a staunch sportsman and 
straight rider to hounds. No one 
save themselves knew what the cause 
of guarrel had been, but in a region 
where there were very few resident 
gentry it was highly inconvenient that 
two of the families could not be in- 
vited simultaneously on occasions of 
festivity. My grandmother was apn 
old lady of stern resolution. She de 
clared that she had no idea of that kind: 
of nonsense going on in the neighbor- 
hood, and that she was determined to. 
get to the bottom of the matter, when 
in all probability it would be found 
that a little friendly mediation and 
diplomacy was all that was needed to- 
set matters right. Accordingly she 
made her way over to the widow and 
boldly inquired as to the cause of the 
feud. The widow’s answer was prompt 
and uncompromising. Never, never 
would she speak to her foxhunting 
neighbor again; had he not out of sheer- 
jealousy and of malice aforethought 
contrived to ruin her lawn-meet? She 
preceeded to relate how this false 
friend had brought a dog in a bag with 
him to her meet. The dog’s feet had 
been anointed with anise-seed or some 
other strong-smelling stuff, and at a 
convenient moment the captive had 
been enlarged. He had naturally made- 
for home at the utmost speed with 
which his legs could carry him thither, 
and in so doing had laid a trail which 
the hounds had straightway hit off and 
hunted, and had thus been lured away 
from her covert, where the find ought 
to have taken place, and where, as it 
would seem, the foxes sat idly on their 
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tails, yearning for the excitement of a 
run. 

My grandmother indignantly refused 
to believe that one of our oldest friends 
could have behaved in such an un- 
neighborly and reprehensible fashion, 
and she drove off to his house to tell 
him the story, and to afford him the 
opportunity of giving it an immediate 
and unqualified denial. Far from doing 
so, however, our friend admitted the 
impeachment with the utmost equanim- 
ity. He averred that it was the mas- 
ter of the visiting pack himself who, 
not feeling disposed to journey so far 
without a reasonable prospect of sport, 
had suggested the expedient of the dog. 
Our friend made no pretence of own- 
ing a fox-covert, but hares abounded 
upon the stony hillside of his demesne, 
and, despite the widow's loud assevera- 
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tions, it was generally believed that she 
had not got a fox upon her lands. The 
master and he had therefore decided by 
secret agreement that a dog was to be 
brought over, properly prepared, and 
was to be let loose in case of need to 
provide the hunt with a straight run 
to his own house, in the environs of 
which puss was fairly certain to be 
found at home. Unhappily the dog 
had succeeded in prematurely wriggling 
out of captivity, even before the hounds 
had gone through the farce of drawing 
the widow’s covert, but our friend as- 
sured my grandmother that this contre- 
temps had only saved the hunt an hour’s 
waste of time. 

My grandmother had certainly heard 
both sides of the story, but to the best 
of my belief all her efforts to patch up 
a truce proved of no avail. 

J. M. Cathoell, 
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By Nreit Monpgo. 


CHAPTER V. 

“I’m going to look for a wife,” said 
Captain Cutlass, leaving Norah shrug- 
ging her shoulders; and, of all places 
to begin the quest of an ideal, he went 
first to his lawyer’s office, carrying in 
his hand, with the true Cutlass non- 
chalance, which never boggled at do- 
ing tasks the world might think undig- 
nified, a salmon he had caught that af- 
ternoon. 

“Here’s my fee, forehanded, Mr. Bir- 
rell,” said he, throwing down the fish; 
“you never got prompter, cleaner pay 
for a consultation,” and the Writer, 
knowing his man, was not a bit aston- 
ished. Lifting the salmon by the cord 
that bound it head and tail, bending it 
to a silver arc, “A bonny bit fish, Sir 
Andrew,” he exclaimed; “you have 
been lucky on the river. I am much 
obliged to you indeed; it will delight 
Miss ’Tilda.” 


“I want to talk to you on an un 
usually delicate and important matter,” 
said Sir Andrew, sitting down in the 
dingy little room that looked out upon 
a graceless prospect of blank old walls 
surrounding the small back-yard of Bir- 
rell’s office. Pigeons and sea-gulls 
perched on the ridge of a neighboring 
tenement which overlooked the walls, 
whereon the mother-of-thousands grew 
profusely, and gave the only evidence, 
except the sky, of a free, wild, joyous 
world beyond. The chamber, dark and 
dusty, lined with books and boxes, 
odorous with old crumbling wax and 
mildewed paper, would have been ab- 
horrent to Sir Andrew if there had not 
been this vision of the birds, and the 
presence of the lawyer, in many re- 
spects unlike his trade-—whimsical, hu- 
morous, only in the body prisoned 
there, in spirit as often as not in es- 
capades. 
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“I’m always at your service, Sir An- 

* drew,” said the Writer, a very different 

man from the one we saw in a baccha- 
nal hour in Mrs. Nish’s parlor. 

“What’s your views on matrimony?” 
abruptly asked the Baronet, fiddling 
with the pens that lay before him on 
the table. 

“A most reputable institution; there 

' are those it well becomes, Sir Andrew,” 
‘answered the lawyer. “I confess as 
much heartily, because, in my own po- 
sition as a bachelor, I might naturally 
be thought to have a prejudice. But 
you might as well ask me what I 
thought of the landscape of Patagonia.” 

“Ay! you never married, yourself,” 
said Sir Andrew. “I have sometimes 
wondered at you for that, since you are 
a sociable, sensible, healthy man, who 
must naturally have had the thing sug- 
gested sometimes to his mind.” 

The lawyer chuckled: the lips that 
could shut like a letter-box were ca- 
pable of a puckered fun that, spreading 
upwards like a flowing tide, rippled in 
wrinkles round his twinkling eyes. 
“You're not the first that has wondered, 

* Sir Andrew,” said he. “Without much 
vanity I fancy I can swear my state 
has bothered more than one amiable 
‘dame in Schawfield. They have been 
quite vexed for me—some of them,— 
and have not hesitated to say so. My 
sister, herself, has for thirty years been 
. preaching to me the duties of man and 
the bliss of conjugality, but that was 
Miss ’Tilda’s strategy: she wrought on 
my contrairy nature, and knew herself 
so good and cheap a housekeeper that 
there was little chance of me, with my 

_ eyes open, putting a wife in her place.” 

“Oh! the housewife part of it! That's 
secondary.” said Sir Andrew airily. 
“Marriage is only bliss when it’s irra- 
tional, and not of the nature of a mer- 


eenary bargain—darned hose for a 
kiss.” 
“So it is—at five-and-twenty,” ad- 


mitted Mr. Birrell; “but we cannot aye 
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be five-and-twenty, and a scrupulous 
attention to the darning of hose and 
such-like is a wonderful compensation 
for the departure of the transient rap- 
tures which I’m told attend on the ir- 
rational unions you mention. But 
then,” proceeded the lawyer hurriedly, 
realizing he had touched a vein that 
had too personal an application to his 
client, “I’m no judge of darned hose or 
the raptures either, though I have 
safeguarded myself these many years 
by giving no contradiction to my sis- 
ter’s romantic story of a disappoint- 
ment she ascribes to me in early man- 
hood. Oh! a wonderful strategist, 
’Tilda!” And again Jamie Birrell 
chuckled. “You were not thinking of 
a wife for me, Sir Andrew? I can re- 
sist them single-handed, but if there’s 
any with the backing of the laird—” 
and he looked at his client with his 
head to the side, and a droll expression 
of surrender and despair. 

Sir Andrew, with a sudden move- 
ment, reached the window, which he 
opened. Out upon the sill stood one 
of the pigeons, which came, without 
timidity, upon his hand, as it had often 
done before. He stroked its feathers, 
put his lips upon the sleek, small head, 
and for a moment of abstraction 
searched into the mystery of its bead- 
like eyes. 

“Here’s another client, Mr. Birrell,” 
said he. 

“Wanting separation likely,” said the 
lawyer. “A law-chamber’s. no place 
for pigeons of any kind; it might as 
well be the gled’s nest.” And he 
watched, with the sympathetic interest 
of one country-bred, the Captain tak- 
ing from his pocket a little of the seed 
he often kept there for his rambles, 
and putting it before the bird, which he 
placed again outside upon the sill. 

“No,” said Sir Andrew, “I had no de- 
sign of marriage for my agent, but I'm 
at a stage where his counsel might be 
interesting. The Farm's a lonely place 
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without a wife; all my old phantoms 
come about it, making night and morn- 
ing unco glum. Doubtless you have 
thought of the possibility of my marry- 
ing again?” 

“T’ll not deny it has occurred to me, 
Sir Andrew,” said the lawyer quietly. 
“You are a young man yet—exactly the 
age your father was when he married 
Lady Margaret, your mother. I mind 
it as it were but yesterday.” 

“You think it would be wise?” asked 
Sir Andrew, with that confiding inno- 
cence that made folk like him, since 
they knew instinctively it came from a 
humble heart, afraid sometimes of its 
own promptings. 

“I would think it very wise, incum- 
bent almost, in the interest of Schaw- 
field,” said the lawyer. 

“I was very happy in my last mar- 
riage,” said the baronet quite honestly, 
with a tender thought of Lady Jean, 
whose failings he had long since quite 
forgotten, and the lawyer nodded a pa- 
thetic acquiescence. “She taught me 
many things, and not the least that af- 
fection is the main thing—better, more 
epduring, than your raptures.” 

“Still-and-on,” said pawky Jamie 
Birrell cheerily, “one may have a turn 
of the raptures too, falling back on the 
affections when they’re done. Half 
the folk I see marrying in Schawfield 
burn themselves away in the rapture 
stage, and have not an ember on the 
fire all the rest of their lives.” 

“You don’t know anything about it, 
Mr. Cynic,” said Sir Andrew, “for you 
stand outside.” 

“I daresay not,” admitted Mr. Birrell 
agreeably; “that’s the way I mentioned 
Patagonia; but it seems I know enough 
to be considered worthy of your con- 
sultation,” and he chuckled. “Do I 
know the lady, Sir Andrew?” 

Tue baronet looked embarrassed. 
“That's the point,” said he; “I do not 
know her myself. I am only at the 
preliminary stages of the adventure, 
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and I have yet to find if there’s any 
woman who will have me.” 

“Pooh! the country’s full of them, Sir 
Andrew; any other person than your- 
self would have seen for the last 
twelve-month that all the roads to 
Fancy Farm have been unusually gay 
with ladies.” 

“Calling on my aunt,” interpolated 
the baronet, but with a note of fresh 
surmise. 

“On Miss Amelia perhaps,” agreed 
the lawyer, “but with an eye not alto- 
gether blin’ on your estate, and, if I 
may say so, on Miss Amelia's nephew. 
The fact that I stand outside, as you 
say, Sir Andrew, makes me the more 
observant of such things, and I have 
been amused, in my bachelor way, at 
the assiduity with which the country 
swells—as we say—have paid their 
calls upon your aunt since you became 
a widower.” 

“It would be hard for me to think 
myself so desirable or the sex so de- 
signing,” said Sir Andrew, and again 
Jamie Birrill chuckled, rubbing his 
chin. 

“Desirable!” said he, with a sweep- 
ing glance at his client from head to 
foot. “Lord bless me! I’m here, a 
done old atomy, with no accomplish- 
ment except to draft a deed, and I 
havena’ been neglected in their kind at- 
tentions. An old and honorable name, 
a property the finest on this coast, a 
mansion—if you lived in it—fit for any 
princess, indeed, Sir Andrew!” 

The laird laughed, and, breaking in 
upon his agent’s inventory, reminded 
him that all those exceedingly desira- 
ble things might be thought too dear if 
burdened with a husband generally 
considered somewhat crazy. He had 
no illusions about the estimate in 
which his wealthy neighbors held him. 

“And, as to the sex being designing,” 
continued Mr. Birrell, “what in the 
world else is it? ‘Tis the women make 
the matches: I’ve seen it these five-and- 
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thirty years, and I’m ashamed to watch 
lads going courting wi’ a gallant air 
as if the adventure was all in their 
own hand, while all the time they are 
the bound unconscious choice of crea- 
tures who could wile the mavis off the 
tree; and what for no’? I am not blam- 
ing the ladies, Sir Andrew,—nothing 
else was meant by nature and the God 
who made them. They do not realize 
themselves their powers to cajole, 
though they see it in all other women, 
but it comes to them quite natural— 
like giggling. For that reason I call 
them designing, not in any spirit of 
complaint, since no pair ever came to- 
gether yet without a plot, and it would 
be stupid to deny all overtures except 
on the part of the man.” 

Thus the garrulous James,—he was 
on to an old and favorite theory of his 
he had learned from his sister ’Tilda, 
who, to do her justice, never denied she 
had done her best herself to get a man, 
and still was ready to set out on the 
hunt again if she saw a likely quarry. 
The baronet for once in his life was 
listening with impatience. 

“As there’s no lady in the offing yet,” 
said he, “there can be no cajolery in 
this case.” 

“I’m not so sure; i’m not so sure!” 
cried the lawyer sharply. “If I was in 
a jail and felt the slightest of the pangs 
of love come on me I would have a 
keek at the keyhole to see what besom 
had her eye on me. Lord bless me, 
Sir Andrew. We're on a funny topic. 
It’s the first time I am sure it was ever 
broached in this writing-chamber. and 
it was not opened yesterday.” 

His client now was striding up and 
down the room and addressing himself 
less to his agent than to some visionary 
corps of objectors. “No cajolery! no 
cajolery!” said he. “I’m so sure that 
affection’s all, and the raptures a mis- 
take, that I’m determined to seek a 
wife on strictly rational lines. I’m a 
little too old for the romantic.” Mr. 
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Birrell put up a deprecating hand. “I'm 
teo old for the romantic, and it is some- 
thing else than the raptures I want.” 

“H’m!” coughed Mr. Birrell, a lit- 
tle disappointed in this new phase of 
a gentleman whose every act was 
usually the expression of romantic im- 
pulse, and right well became him. 
“There are many considerations not 
improper to a judicious marriage.— 
especially where an old estate is in- 
volved. You are wise, no doubt, to 
keep them in your mind.” 

“What are they?” asked his client 
sharply, and Mr. Birrell, with gravity, 
began to point them off upon his fin- 
gers. 

“First, there is social relevancy; sec- 
ond, some regard for the financial situ- 
ation ” 

Sir Andrew laughed. “My dear James 
Birrell,” said he, “‘you’re as bad as my 
cousin Norah: you lay stress upon the 
very things that least concern me. Did 
you think my consultation was prelim- 
inary to an affair of marriage settle- 
ments? By the Lord! I would marry 
a wench from a burgh tenement, with 
not a second sark to her back, if the 
fancy took me.” And the speaker, 
sitting on the corner of the lawyer's 
table, waved a restless leg. 

The lips of Mr. Birrell pressed, and 
he had difficulty in refraining from a 
laugh. “Sir Andrew,” said he, “you'll 
pardon me, but a step like that would 
scarcely be accounted so deliberate and 
rational as you profess to be in this 
matter. There’s a certain incon- 
sistency—a certain inconsistency. Dod! 
that would be sheer romantics!” 

“It might be common-sense,” pro- 
tested the baronet. “I’m grown dubi- 





ous of your thoroughbreds, and a strain 
of the peasant might not be a bad 
thing for the Schaws.” 

“A strain of good bawbees would suit 
a hanged sight better!” said the law- 
yer frankly, and, by a sudden impulse, 
he became more homely and outspoken 
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with his client, as his age, experience, 
and relations with him in the past 
quite justified. “Man! I wonder to 
hear ye, Sir Andrew! I thought for a 
moment, there, ye were come at last 
to a sober understanding o’ our situa- 
tion. I tutored ye as a boy; I gaffed 
your first fish, and taught ye how to 
catch it; I was in the confidence of 
your father, and have watched ye like 
a son; and—lI’ll say it, Sir Andrew, 
though it may seem a liberty—there’s 
whiles you have disappointed me by 
your throughither views.” 

“My dear old friend!” cried Sir An- 
drew Schaw impulsively. 

“If you would but settle down!” said 
Jamie Birrell, stamping about the of- 
fice. “Lord! if ye would gie over ec- 
centricity and take up some genteel 
vices—even if it was the dram—that 
might mak’ ye mair like other men in 
your ain situation, I would be thank- 
ful. But, these—these vagaries of 
yours—cutting all your social equals 
in the shire and lowerin’ yoursel’ to an 
equality with common tenantry and all 
that Radical nonsense,—it’s fair ridicu- 
lous. Besides, it’s costing money,— 
money we can ill afford in the present 
state of rents through all the country. 
We're sailing pretty close on the wind, 
Sir Andrew,”’—James Birrell, in such 
moods, always made himself a part- 
ner,—“we're sailin’ devilish close on 
the wind; these fancy speculations we 
have made of late have no way bet- 
tered the situation. Our income, net, 
now’s hardly enough to keep us goin’.” 

“T haven’t missed a meal, nor had an 
empty tobacco pouch,” retorted the 
ridiculous baronet, “and you really 
mustn’t miscall my speculations. I 
assure you I find them perfectly satis- 
factory.” 

“Not so sound as the investments of 
Clashgour. I heard him say the other 
day that when he saved a pound, he 
clapped it to another nine and bought 
another coo!” And Jamie Birrell, with 
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wondrous mimicry, suggested the as- 
pect and utterance of the cautious 
farmer. “The welcomest news ye 
could bring to me, Sir Andrew, would 
be that you had found a wife with a 
pickle money; that’s the truth for ye!” 

“Beswick’s daughter, perhaps?” said 
the baronet, with a merry eye. And 
“Hoots, man! now you're haverin’,” 
said the lawyer. “I would not stipu- 
late she must be ugly, and Mr. Bes- 
wick’s daughter is as——” 

“Is as much entitled to our respectful 
allusion to her as if she were a beauty,” 
said Sir Andrew hastily. “Handsome 
is as handsome does, James Birrell; 
and I’m ashamed to have mentioned 
the lady’s name in a way to make you 
think for a moment I was dispareging.” 

“Oh! I’m no critic,—no critic,” said 
Jamie Birrell, “but she’s no’ our style; 
she hasna the advantage o’ bein’ Scots 
to begin with, and that, in our family, 
has always been considered an essen- 
tial. There are plenty more, wi’ 
looks, and youth, and wit, and the 
bawbees too, that would jump at us 
like a cock at a grosset. The like o’ us 
wouldna’ be fitly matched except wi’ a 
fine young beauty. I’m for the thor- 
oughbreds, as ye ca’ them, and, inter 
alia, for the bawbees too; we wouldna’ 
need to go far to look for the com- 
bination,” and he shot, unobserved by 
his client, a sly little glance from the 
corners of his eyes. 

“You harp too much on the money 
for my taste,” said the baronet, and 
Mr. Birrell spluttered, losing patience. 

“Pshaw!” he exclaimed, “there ye go, 
Sir Andrew! clean against common- 
sense! Of course we could talk of 
such matters in circumlocutory terms 
even between ourselves, and never let 
on the filthy lucre was to be consid- 
ered for a minute; it’s the way that’s 
always done in our position, I know, 
and I have done it wi’ a straight face 
mysel’ wi’ other clients, but I’m no 
going to risk it wi’ you, who are aye 
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apt to forget the money’s the main 
thing. Ye needna’ deny it, Sir An- 
drew; for one in your position,—for 
an estate like ours,—we darena’ lose the 
chance o’ a good connection. It’s 
needed in the interest o’ the land and 0’ 
our people mair than in our own; only 
a nabob could afford to deal wi’ ten- 
antry in the way we do, and I warrant 
we'll never be recouped by the divi- 
dends on Athabascas and the like. 
Man! I ken the very wife for us!” he 
blurted out. 

Sir Andrew lost his interest in the 
doves outside, and turned about with 
curiosity. “Indeed!” said he; “where 
is she?” and the lawyer regretted his 
precipitation. “I could tell you that,” 
he said, “but I'll leave ye to your ain 
devices, and I’m certain sure if the 
lady wants us, by-and-by she'll have us; 
that, as I say, is the fate 0’ men. _ It 
was not for counsel from me you came 
to-day, Sir Andrew; I’m wondering why 
you did.” 

Sir Andrew laughed, as he rose to 
pursue his quest of the Ideal. “To tell 
the truth,” said he, “I hardly know my- 
self why I came to you, unless it was 
for the crack, and this adventure that 
I’m on is wholly out of your line. Put 
it that I eame, as I sometimes do with 
my schemes, to put my poetical whims 
to the test against honest prose. I 
wondered how the world, which you 
represent so shrewdly, would regard a 
plan for training a wife before I mar- 
ried her.” 

“That's no poetry,” said Mr. Birrell 
emphatically, “it’s d——d nonsense, by 
your leave. Ye might as weel talk o’ 
trying to train that fish, before it was 
dead, to swim tail foremost!” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Captain Cutlass had scarcely reached 
the head of the street when the Writer 
was laying the tale before his sister 
*Tilda, who kept his house for him in 
the flat above his office. He should 
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have been more circumspect, no doubt, 
but country lawyers sometimes. are 
like that—mum ‘to the world about the 
secrets of their trade, yet with a fire- 
side confidante in petticoats, and Jamie 
Birrell had the utmost faith in Tilda. 
His faith, in general, was justified, but 
in any affair of love and courtship 
women must be talking, and Miss 
’Tilda, as repository of the Captain’s 
secret, was perhaps less reticent than 
usual. Whether it came from her or 
not—and, indeed, it may as readily 
have come from Fancy Farm, where 
were other women,—the parish, two 
days after he had been at Jamie Bir- 
rell’s office, knew ‘of the Captain’s lat- 
est whim. 

The knowledge of it added to our ad- 
miration, and gave his every movement 
greater interest. In his common 
moods, when the silence of the forest 
or the rumor of the sea sufficed him, 
his excursions took him to the west, 
and we seldom saw him then in Schaw- 
field Street. Now for a while he was 
attracted to the busier country east of 
us, and every day we heard him 
“sounding through the toun,” as the old 
song says. Upon his client’s reference 
to a village wench the lawyer had dis- 
creetly kept his thumb, even to his sis- 
ter "Tilda, and the village had no cause 
for vain imaginings on that score, yet 
never a girl came past the Captain on 
his horse but she felt self-conscious. 
Lost to them all for a time was the 
old, aloof, disinterested admiration; he 
now a hunter, and their faces 
flared. Not without other reasons 
either, for his new deportment hinted 
at his secret even if James Birrell had 
never blabbed to ’Tilda. His eyes, of 
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old abstracted, or seeking far ahead, 
more apt to fall with smiling recogni- 
tion on a man or child, now readily 
swooped in the wake of a fluttering 
petticoat, or sought, with some unut- 
tered question, every bonny face. There 
were plenty of bonny faces in the vil- 
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lage: if he had a special interest in any 
one of them he never showed a prefer- 
ence, but he seemed to find a pleasure 
in them all. “Go out, my dear, and 
take a walk to yourself,” said mothers 
cunningly to their prettiest girls, 
whose one reward, except the physical 
good they got from the fresh air and 
the exercise, was a sweep from the 
great gray hat and a pleasant word 
from the cavalier. Never before had 
the dressmaker of Schawfield had so 
poor a season; gowns were no longer 
fit to wear unless they came from town, 
and the church on Sunday, when the 
doors were opened to let out the con- 
gregation, and the sun shone in on the 
dim interior, was revealed a gorgeous 
spectacle of artificial flowers on 
women’s bonnets. Good Dr. Cleghorn, 
the minister, was overjoyed at the in- 
creasing popularity of his morning 
service; he was, perhaps, the only man 
in Schawfield who was unaware that 
not his sermons, but Sir Andrew’s pew, 
was the attraction. 

For Sir Andrew pursued his quest— 
or he was sore misjudged—even to the 
Tabernacle. With the sweetest of 
eyes, demure, beside him—Norah’s, he 
never seemed to see them, and sent his 
own discreetly roving while the congre- 
gation gathered, yet no one came who 
could restore the thrill he had felt 
when Lucy Jardyne, with the olive 
cheek of an Indian clime, had first dis- 
quietened his bachelor worship. 

Aunt Amelia, not yet in the secret, 
gladly saw his new engagement with 
society, and with an unbreathed bless- 
ing watched him sally forth on his 
horse each afternoon, but Norah said, 
“Saddle me an ass, so they saddled him 
an ass and he rode thereon,” as from 
her window she watched her cousin 
pass on a quest from which, each 
evening, he came back less satisfied 
than the prophet of Bethel. 

It was to her he came from his rov- 
ings, comically sad at the poor results 
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of his efforts to get in sympathetic 
touch with that society of the shire on 
which he had looked for years indiffer- 
ently. At one place he had met a 
charming creature—flushed with health 
and gaiety, but a chatterer—a chat- 
terer! “She could speak in five lan- 
guages, Norah, but she could not hold 
her tongue in one. If women only 
knew! It is in silence they most com- 
mand us. By heavens! I would 
teach the power of silence in every vil- 
lage school, and——” 

“You need not shout,” said Norah 
quietly over her embroidery; her own 
long spells of silence now were obvious 
even to Sir Andrew. 

In another house he had met a lady 
who was quiet to taciturnity, and 
shared his views on Music, Art,—in 
everything. 

“I know,” said Norah, smiling; 
“Ma’mselle Echo; in two hours of her 
company you would discover she had 
no ideas of her own.” 

“I discovered it in twenty minutes,” 
said the baronet. “Her taciturnity was 
wise. A dear, good girl, but I couldn't 
do without the spice of opposition.” 

There was the daughter of Mrs. 
Ludovic Brobtks, too; for a day at least 
he had let his fancy play about her 
splendid golden hair, and a certain un- 
plumbed depth of sentiment, sugges- 
tion, pathos, and passion she could put 
into her singing of some old Scotch 
songs; but her speaking voice was shal- 
low beyond description, and in any 
case her countryside cognomen of The 
Nugget, having reference to her pros- 
pects as the heiress of a fabulously 
wealthy mother, was enough to cool 
his ardor. It was not so he put it, of 
course, to his cousin Norah—all she 
got was a glimpse of the possibilities 
if Mabel Brooks had been less aurifer- 
ous and more artless. 

One thing only he gained from his re- 
vived association with his wealthy 
neighbors—confirmation of his thought 
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that he.was by his very nature out of 
key with the shire’s gentility, and that 
if there was anywhere in the land a 
wife for him, be must look for her 
somewhere else than up long avenues 
or gravelled carriage-drives. It took 
months to convince him, though; the 
autumn passed, weaning him a little 
from his purpose by her beauty, mak- 
ing human love for the time ridiculous. 
Then Schawfield was _ sufficient—the 
days when fleecy mists, half heat, half 
moisture, rose lazily from the hills and 
the wide plain which they swathed for 
hours after the dawn; and each day 
brought a richer color to the woods, the 
braes, the fields. There were noons of 
trance when Fancy Farm seemed fairy- 
land, its gardens almost sick with the 
perfume of glutted flowers that could 
no longer hold upright their drunken 
heads; when the dark hollows of the 
plantings seemed all caves, and ten- 
anted with elves; when a hush pre- 
vailed that gave the world the spirit of 
eternal Sabbath. ’Twas then the 
cromlechs and the Pictish mounds saw 
most of Captain Cutlass, worshipper 
of nature, pagan dreamer, poet inartic- 
ulate, and the lonely, solemn, scented 
pine-woods shed upon him then some 
radiance of wisdom, calmed him, rid 
him of the phantoms that arise in 
quiet and lonely hearts. 

Norah sometimes spoiled those rapt 
emotions,—Norah provokingly coquet- 
tish, alive, and human, at a game of 
tennis in the court, or rambling be- 
tween the shrubberies with her poet. 
Looking on them, he realized uneasily 
the mischievous, mad, actual world, 
wishing he were ten years younger— 
why, he could hardly say, unless that 
he might be another Maurice. 

Winter came with plashing weather 
that appeared to soak to the very core 
of Scotland; he was out all day in oil- 
skins; then came frost and moonlight 
nights, all glorious, that took him to 
the sea. The highway ran behind 
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the house of Schawfield, which lay 
out upon a promontory, but a lesser pri- 
vate road went winding round the bay, 
and many a night his horse was there, 
and he enraptured with the sound of 
the surf upon the sands, its crepitation 
on the rocks, the glimmer of wan, 
vexed water under a reeling moon. 
The promontory and its great old trees 
lay westward like a giant cliff against 
the moonlit sea. and the lights of his 
boyhood’s home were on the face of it; 
sometimes he heard Miss Beswick’s 
harp. Leaving his horse, he would 
walk for hours through the deserted 
policies, revisiting each spot endeared 
by old experience; then, when the woods 
were sad with the cry of owls, would 
gallop home. 

To be out at night. to seek commun- 
ion with the rainy dark, or stand by 
lochans where the lone star steeped; 
to thunder down the avenues, or burst, 
a spirit of disorder, from behind the 
peaceful woods—these were the can- 
trips of Captain Cutlass. 

Sometimes, in the middle mirk of 
night, as we lay asleep in Schawfield 
village, we would be roused to hear the 
clatter of his horse’s hoofs. It seemed 
to half-awakened youth the very @vant- 
garde of the Apocalypse; but our elders, 
turning on their pillows, said, “Hark! 
the Captain! Keep us! such a hurry! 
I wonder if he has been luckier to- 
day.” He, passing through a street 
deserted, guessed at each dwelling’s 
secret, envied sleep so early and so 
sound. 

It was the merriest winter ever was 
in Schawfield, for the hunt was up by 
reason of the laird’s example, and the 
lasses who made no impression on the 
laird consoled themselves in other quar- 
Every other week a bride’s cake 
in the baker’s window, and Watty 
Fraser rasped his way through fiddler’s 
rosin at a rate incredible. Never be- 
fore was there such massacre of h2ns, 
such scarcity of worn-out slippers, such 


ters. 
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a run on white kid gloves. Wherever 
he went at dusk between the hedges 
round the village, Captain Cutlass came 
on lovers, and they kept, all winter in 
his forest, something of the giddy rap- 
ture of the pairing spring. Girls’ 
voices on the hunting roads, heart- 
whole laughter by the side of wells, 
the clang of the iron gates, which had, 
all of them, kissing wickets,—the world 
seemed wholly a world of wooers. Yet 
he was lamentably out of it. The age 
of desperate love is forty: at forty wo- 
men must have love or priests, say 
the philosophers; at forty, men unmar- 
ried, feeling the last kick of the tyrant 
who impels to sweet alliances, and 
knowing that youth is gone, are more 
vehement than youngsters, and the 
fever of activity that so often seizes 
on them then and seems a greed of 
material possession is really due to 
an illusion that success may be as good 
to kiss as any woman. But Capiain 
Cutlass knew a great deal better; he 
had long ago discerned that success— 
as the world esteems it—is the poorest 
consolation for delights that are in 
the grasp of any lad and lass. 

“The stupid fellow!” said Miss Bir- 
rell to herself, each time she saw him 
passing, from her upper window that 
gave her a command of all the doings 
of the world. She said it not un- 
kindly—rather like a mother. 

She was a little, russet, bird-like 
figure of a woman, with a bullfinch 
beak, eyes that nothing escaped, and 
her only saving grace as a gossip lay 
in the fact that scandal lost its acri- 
mony in the emulsion of her great 
good-humor. “As sure as death! 
James Birrell,” she would say, with 
an emphasis that seemed less vulgar in 
the ear than the slang of modern ladies, 
“if I had a shop I could make my for- 
tune, for I understand human nature. 
Everybody likes a good listener, and 
I’m grand, James, at the listening, with 
such small conceit of myself that I 
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can't afford to be the judge of other 
people.” 

Lacking a shop, Miss Birrell did very 
well at gossip in her parlor, and was 
soon to find that Norah Grant was now 
called in to help her cousin find a wife. 
“Fancy that!” she exclaimed. “Upon 
my word, the laird’s gane gyte com- 
pletely! I wish I had him by the ear! 
Oh, men! men! But this is such a 
place for clash; there may be nothing 
in the story.” 

“It's not a carried tale at all,” said 
Mrs. Semple, her informant; “it’s only 
my observation, and putting two and 
two together. She was round this 
week with him at half a dozen places 
where Sir Andrew would never call 
alone, and she’s keeping Fancy Farm 
so thronged with lady visitors that I'm 
told it’s like a Dorcas meeting.” 

“It's not every girl that would take 
the trouble,” said Miss Birrell with an 
oddly innocent expression. 

“H’m,” said Mrs. Semple, “I’m sorry 
for yon Mr. Maurice. It’s a pity he 
hadn’t a better trade than poetry; he'll 
never be very fat off what he makes at 
that.” 

“I’m sure I have no idea what he 
makes at his poetry, but he would never 
be very fat on what I buy of it,” said 
Miss Birrell. “But I’m no judge, and 
the laddie must have some good parts 
or he wouldn't be so great a favorite 
with Miss Grant.” 

“Are you sure he’s so very great a 
favorite,” said Mrs. Semple dryly, and 
Miss Birrell saw that Mrs. Semple was 
not Mrs. Simple. 

“IT can only judge,” said she, “hy 
what I see; it must be plain to your- 
self he’s hardly ever off her face, and 
she has him there in Fancy Farm a 
dozen times a-year. Poetry’s not a 
very exacting profession, I would 
think, for it seems to leave a lot of 
time for gallivanting.” 

“I can’t understand what she ever 


saw in the creature. She's a match 
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for any man, and it would be far more 
like the thing if she married Sir An- 
drew.” 

“Her cousin?” said Miss Birrrell. 

“Only second; neither of them could 
do any better. She’s more the man- 
ager of his house than his aunt Amelia; 
he could not get a bonnier lass or a bet- 
ter if he searched broad Scotland, and 
she couldn’t get a finer man. And 
then he’s poor, and she’s well-provided 
for ad 

“It’s the one consideration that would 
keep Sir Andrew Schaw from think- 
ing of her as his wife.” 

“Quite so, but that need not prevent 
her from thinking of Sir Andrew for 
a husband,” said the banker's wife; 
and alarmed to find gossip already so 
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close on what she thought a secret of 
her own, Miss Birrell produced a cup 
of tea and changed the subject. 

At supper that night the lawyer had 
an intuition of some restlessness in 
*Tilda’s mind. ‘What's the very latest 
news?” he asked, and she told him of 
Norah’s new employment. 

He heard of it with no great satis- 
faction. “But I suppose she’ll find 
him somebody,” said he. “If she 
played her proper cards she would not 
waste her time with Maurice.” 

“Pooh!” said Miss "Tilda. “You 
men! You cannot see the very nose 
in front of you; it takes the like of me 
and Mrs. Semple——” 

But not another word on the subject 
could he get out of her. 


(To be continued.) 
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It has ofttimes been remarked that 
custom blinds the perceptions. Hence 
a great many things that if seen in 
England would awaken criticism or ex- 
cite admiration, in other climes pass 
almost without notice, owing to the 
familiarity that breeds not always con- 
tempt, but sometimes indifference. 
Doubtless the same argument holds 
good also in our own country, and we 
are blindé—with a stubborn British 
blindness—to many of our faults and a 
few of our perfections. But it is not 
my intention here to treat of Metaphy- 
sics or to deal with the habits and 
institutions of the English or any other 
people. Many objects—quite inde- 
pendently of man and man’s presence 
—which are commonly to de seen in 
the remoter world, and which there, 
from the staleness of custom, fail to 
arouse more than casual interest, are to 
the home-stayer the occasion of ab- 
sorbing interest. For example, locusts 


and locust-life form a most attractive 


topic to the resident of Great Britain 
who has not seen them; but to those 
who suffer annually from the depreda- 
tions of the gauzy-winged insect, it is 
regarded, not with indifference, it is 
true, but as a pest to be ruthlessly ex- 
terminated. In like manner about the 
Will-o’-the-Wisp there is a halo of ro- 
mance or superstition, which vanishes 
when the phenomenon has been often 
observed and its explanation is under- 
stood. 

To the untravyelled Englishman there 
are few things more fascinating than 
the fire-fly, and when he beholds one 
for the first time he is apt to betray 
greater enthusiasm than is usual to his 
phlegmatic temperament. And in 
truth there is something enchanting 
about the luminous beetle. Even the 
eye of custom must brighten as it looks 
upon the flitting night-light. In a 
warm climate, on a summer evening, 
they may be seen by the hundred, at 
times passing overhead like shooting 
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stars, at others playing among the 
trees, or again crawling through the 
long grass and dense vegetation. Gen- 
erally the light they emit is of a yel- 
lowish hue; but, in crossing the pampas 
of South America, I have seen them of 
almost every color of the rainbow. 
And an impressive sight it is: above, 
the great black dome of heaven, 
studded with myriad stars; all around, 
the heaving pampa, its grass-robed sur- 
face undulating in the gentle breeze; 
pervading all, the silence of night, 
broken only by the tramp-tramp of 
the horses’ hoofs and the clicking of 
innumerable insects. But the earth as- 
sumes the semblance of a jewelled 
mantle, for its bosom is begemmed 
with sparkling lights. Rubies vie 
with the lustre of emeralds; amethysts 
would put to shame the yellow bril- 
liance of pure gold. xpressed in 
plainer language, thousands of fire-flies 
crawl slowly amid the pampa-grass, in 
search, no doubt, of the parasites that 
constitute their food. 

Most people, to whom the opportu- 
nity is given, have the curiosity to 
catch a few of these strange insects, in 
order to examine their appearance 
more closely and with a view to discov- 
ering the of the mysterious 
light. Viewed by day, the creature it- 
self is a very ordinary-looking beetle; by 
night it is no less clumsy in form, its 
unsheathed wings being barely large 
enough to support its cumbrous body. 
Therefore, in flight, its motion is not 
rapid. Its whole charm is concen- 
trated beneath its tail, which is the 
source of its luminosity. This is, as 
already intimated, sometimes very con- 
siderable. A watch held near to a 
fire-flYy caught in a spider’s web will 
easily show the time. Half-a-dozen 
placed under a glass shade in a dark 
room will emit sufficient light to enable 
one to read a book; though I would not 
recommend this method of illumination 
in a general way, as it is very trying 
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to the eyes. Each insect only gives 
out its light intermittently, which oc- 
casions a painful glimmer. If one be 
seen crawling in the grass and be irri- 
tated with a stalk it turns on full 
power, as if to discover the cause of 
the annoyance; but it soon reaches the 
end of its resources, and the light fails 
and for a time it cannot renew it. 
Argentine girls on summer evenings, 
when there is a baile (dance) in the 
patio at the country-house, often im- 
prison one or two fire-flies beneath the 
lace of their mantillas, and thus sup- 
plement the brightness of their eyes by 
the added lustre of the lantern-bearing 
beetle. ~ 

It may as well be at once confessed 
that science is not very clear on the 
subject of the cause of luminosity in 
fire-flies and other creatures of that ilk. 
But a sort of explanation can be given 
which helps to an understanding, with- 
out really going to the root of the 
matter. The light is said to be due to 
a property possessed by certain sub- 
stances, and known as_ phosphores- 
cence, though phosphorus is often not 
one of the ingredients composing 
them. But people generally are ac- 
quainted with the light-giving power 
of phosphorus, and most boys have at 
amused themselves in the 
dark by rubbing a “strike-anywhere” 
match on their damp palm to produce a 
faint radiance. So phosphorescence 
becomes a convenient term to represent 
this property of emitting light. Now 
from the essences in its body this little 
insect combines, by means of a system 
of involuntary organs, a substance of 
a phosphorescent nature, which, in the 
form of an excretion, provides it with 
the from which it derives its 
name. To a similar cause the glow- 
worm, occasionally seen in some parts 
of England, owes its dimmer power, 


times 


glow 


which is due to properties identical 
with those possessed by luminous 
paint. 
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Why nature should have endowed 
the fire-fly with this light is another 
question, and one which leads into the 
realm of speculation. Three sugges- 
tions have been put forward, and per- 
haps the truth may lie in a combina- 
tion of all three. It is said by some 
that the use of the light is to guide the 
insect in its search for food, which it 
mostly finds among the roots of plants 
or in the course of its flight through 


the air. In the former case it 
might conceivably be of  assist- 
ance; but in the latter the light 


would be more likely to act as a danger 
signal, warning the prey of the ap- 
proach of an enemy, in which case it 
could hardly be said to aid the fire-fly. 
On the other hand, there are many 
night-birds which are especially partial 
to insects of the beetle kind, but which 
—it has been observed—<carefully avoid 
swallowing the fire-fly; which fact 
would seem to indicate that they found 
the latter unpalatable or were scared 
by the glowing beacon. In this in- 
stance the light would form a sort of 
protection to the insect, though acting 
as a warning to its prey. It has also 
been suggested that, as in the glow- 
worm, it is a sex attraction; but while 
in the latter the light is a monopoly of 
the male sex, with fire-flies it is found 
equally in both sexes, which reduces 
the value of the argument. But 
whichever of these explanations we 
accept—whether we regard the phos- 
phorescent glow as a signal to others 
of their own kind, or as a warning to 
their prey and a protection for them- 
selves against their foes, or as an aid 
in the search of food—one thing is 
perfectly clear, that it serves in the 
scheme of nature some definite useful 
purpose; for nature never wantonly 
fritters away her energy. 

In some parts of the Argentine Re- 
public there is frequently found a phe- 
nomenon which is not unknown in 
England, and which goes in the latter 
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country by the name of the “Will-o’- 
the-Wisp” or “Jack-o’-Lantern.” In 
former times a great deal of supersti- 
tion was attached to the “luring fire,” 
or “Ignis Fatuus” as it was called by 
the more learned; and it is only of re- 
cent years that science has afforded it 
a satisfactory explanation. Most peo- 
ple are even now better acquainted 
with weird stories of a mysterious 
light, carried by an unseen hand, and 
hovering here and there over the sur- 
face of some treacherous morass, than 
with the facts of the phenomenon. 
One remembers hearing of travellers, 
lost on the moors and overtaken by the 
unexpected approach of night, rejoiced 
at seeing in the distance what they 
take to be the flash of a lantern. They 
dash in pursuit, eager to come up with 
the bearer and under his guidance to 
recover the proper path. But suddenly 
the light disappears from view, and 
they pause, wondering which way to 
turn. <A moment later and it appears 
once more—not in front, as was ex- 
pected, but away to the left or to the 
right. Half-bewildered, the wanderer 
resumes his quest, again to meet with 
disappointment. For the shifty beacon 
gleams anew in some different direc- 
tion, and the futile pursuit is ever re- 
peated with the same result. And so 
the uncanny game continues, either un- 
til dawn restores the world to reality 
and the mind to its proper balance; or 
till, with a despairing scream, the 
hunter of the “luring fire,” is engulfed 
in an oozy swamp, from whose em- 
brace there is no escape. 

In Ireland, where the Will-o’-the- 
Wisp is often seen, the stories of him 
and his pranks have been still further 
elaborated. It is the pixies who, 
with mischievous intent, deliberately 
entice the benighted wanderer to de- 
struction; and while he is sinking in 
the muddy slime they dance around 
him in wicked glee till it has closed 


over his head, when—puff!—they 
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change into thin circles of smoke which 
rise in phosphorescent rings above the 
spot. 

Referring to the superstitions with 
regard to Jack-o’-Lantern, an actual 
experience of my Own comes to mind. 
although it has only an indirect con- 
nection with the subject under consid- 
eration. I was staying at a house in 
Ireland, close to a mountain of incon- 
siderable dimensions, called Ben ma 
Chree. Irish readers will pardon me 
if the spelling of the name is not per- 
fect, and if I am wrong in interpreting 
it as “Love of my Heart.” From the 
top of this mountain a magnificent 
view is to be obtained of Carlingford 
Lough and the embayed coastline of 
County Down. Having revelled in the 
sight and drunk my fill of the exhilar- 
ating air, I began at dusk to descend 
the rocky slope. The descent is not 
easy, for besides innumerable masses 
of granite blocking the way, the peaty 
soil is mostly obscured with spongy 
heather, which gives but precarious 
foothold. About half-way down, in 
turning to avoid a boulder, I caught 
sight of a moving figure about thirty 
yards to the left. On approaching 
nearer it proved to be a little old man 
not more than four and a half feet 
high, dressed in peasant’s clothes and 
earrying a bundle of sticks and a lan- 
tern. As he had not the appearance 
of being a keeper, I, thinking him prob- 
ably a poacher, advanced to ask him 
his business. But another boulder 
stood in the way. and when this had 
been skirted the little man had 
disappeared and was nowhere to be 
found. 


Dismissing the incident from my 
mind, I continued my homeward 
course, and would probably have 


thought no more of the matter, had 
not the conversation that evening at 
dinner recalled it to my memory. Be- 
ginning to relate the facts, I noticed 
that everybody at table became unex- 
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pectedly quiet and attentive. Ata 
pause in the narration the hostess 
broke in breathlessly— 

“Tell me! Was the little man carry- 
ing anything?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “a lantern and 
a faggot of sticks.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed a chorus of voices, 
“you have seen little Johnny of the 
Mountain.” 

According to subsequent explana- 
tions it appeared that there was no 
such real man living anywhere in the 
neighborhood; but that it was a pixy, 
seen occasionally and only by those 
who were to be immune from his devil- 
ments. He inhabited the heart of 
Ben ma Chree, and issued at dusk with 
his lantern, which at nightfall he would 
light, and would amuse himself till 
dawn with elfin sport in the swampy 
land at the foot of his mountain. It 
may be added that the people of the 
place believed in him and his wiles as 
firmly as in the articles of their reli- 
gion, and it was futile to make efforts 
to disturb their convictions. 

I make no pretence of being able 
to put forward a satisfactory explana- 
tion of little Johnny of the Mountain; 
he is a subject better fitted for investi- 
gation by the Psychical Research So- 
ciety than for the theories of practical 
science. But the circumstances of the 
lantern and the pranks played about 
the bogland naturally suggest the Will- 
o’-the-Wisp and point to some connec- 
tion between the two. If I had ever 
previously heard of the old gentleman 
I should have put the manifestation 
down to a trick of the imagination; but 
the strangest fact is that what I saw 
coincided exactly with the stories cur- 
rent. 

Setting aside the superstitions preva- 
lent anent the Will-o’-the-Wisp, it is be- 
yond dispute that there is some basis 
for the widespread accounts of his 
misdeeds. It has been remarked above 
that in the Argentine Republic the 
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“Ignis Fatuus” may often be ob- 
served. <A few yéars ago, when trav- 
elling through some of the marshlands 
along the banks of Paran& River, I had 
exceptional opportunities of studying 
the subject. One day, in crossing a 
pantano, or 00zy swamp, on horseback, 
I noticed bubbles of gas rising to the 
surface, and remarked to my compan- 
ion that there was a Will-o’-the-Wisp in 
the course of making. To satisfy the 
latter, I dismounted and applied a 
lighted match to a bursting bubble; 
there was an immediate small explo- 
sion and a flash of flame, visible even 
in the sunshine. The experiment was 
repeatedly tried, invariably with the 
same result in a greater or less degree. 
An inflammable gas was evidently be- 
ing produced by decomposition in the 
bog; but the perplexing question was, 
how did it become ignited without the 
aid of a match, so as to create the 
“luring fire’? I had my own theory, 
but my companion was sceptical; and 
it was not until a few days later that 
opportunity arose of putting the theory 
to the proof. 

We were then starting on a night 
journey from Posadas, and as, at the 
commencement, an extensive swamp 
had to be crossed, the services of a 
gaucho had been requisitioned as guide. 
In places the crossing was dangerous, 
for there was but one passable track, 
recognizable only by an experienced 
camp-man; so we had to travel in In- 
dian file, the gaucho leading. iven 
thus our horses sometimes sank nearly 
to their girths in the slimy mire. As 
we proceeded we frequently saw on 
either side a sudden gleam of light 
skimming over the surface of the bog, 
and later on the phenomenon was sev- 
eral times exhibited close at hand. 
The disturbance of the mud occasioned 
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by our passage no doubt released the 
gases which were being distilled in the 
swamp; for, rising at times from the 
very flanks of our startled horses, there 
would be a flash of fire, accompanied 
by a sharp report and often followed 
instantaneously by a bright, lambent 
flame. Coincidently a pungent odor, 
resembling that of stale fish, was 
strongly noticeable; and, though dem- 
onstrated in somewhat alarming fash- 
ion, the whole mystery of the Will-o’- 
the-Wisp became at once clear. 

Marsh gas (known to chemists as 
methane) was being evolved from de- 
caying vegetable and other matter in 
the bog. But though inflammable and 
burning with a bright yellow light, it 
requires some extraneous means of ig- 
nition. This was supplied by decom- 
posing animal matter, of which no 
doubt there would be a plentiful supply 
buried in the mire, and the phosphu- 
retted hydrogen yielded by the bones 
would occasion the fishy smell which is 
a proof of the presence of this gas. 
When the bubbles of the latter rise to 
the surface they burst and sponta- 
neously ignite on coming into contact 
with the air, a thin, ribbon-like ring of 
smoke rising above the spot. The for- 
mation of this gas alone would be suffi- 
cient to create a Will-o’-the-Wisp; but 
the illusion of a flashing lantern is made 
more complete when marsh grass is also 
present, as is usually the case. The 
latter, being heavy, will on a still night 
lie long on the face of the water or 
swamp without dispersing, and when 
ignited by an explosion of phos- 
phuretted hydrogen it causes a yellow, 
lambent flame of great luminosity, 
which, viewed at a distance, affords an 
impesing spectacle of the Will-o’-the- 
Wisp. 

J. Barnard-James. 
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WORDSWORTHSHIRE.* 


There is no end, and will not be, to 
books about Wordsworth, for the suffi- 
cient reason that there is no end to 
the interest and affection which Words- 
worth inspires. A hundred years ago 
his beautiful country was little visited, 
and still less written about; now thou- 
sands go there every year, scarcely a 
year passes without a new book about 
it, and all the books as well as a goodly 
proportion of the visitors are full of 
Wordsworth, and owe their dealings 
with the Lake Country to him and his 
poetry. The reason is, no doubt, that 
Wordsworth, while in one sense the 
most universal of all poets, because the 
fullest of general ideas, is also in an- 
other sense the most partial and local. 
Not only is he inconceivable as any- 
thing but an Englishman, but also as 
belonging to any part of England but 
hisown. Though perhaps the majority 
of his very finest poems were not com- 
posed in his own country, yet he was in 
a peculiar sense the creation of local 
conditions, and himself knew and re- 
peatedly acknowledged that indebted- 
ness, and never exhibited it more fully 
than when in actual bodily presence he 
was faraway. “The Old Cumberland 
Beggar” was written at Alfoxden, and 
the great passage in “The Prelude” 
giving thanks that his childhood’s pas- 
sions had been from the first inter- 
twined “with enduring things, with life 
and nature,” was written in Germany. 
And not only did he owe everything 
to his native hills and streams, but 
they owe everything to him. He did 
not find them full to his hand of leg- 
end and story and romance, as Scott 
found both his Highlands and Low- 
lands; they had no associations till he 
came, and all that they now have they 


*“Wordsworthshire: An Introduction to a 
Poet’s Country.” Written by Eric Robertson, 
and illustrated with forty-seven ge oy 
1 Tucker. (Chatto and Windus. 7s.6d. 
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owe to him. The divine mountaim 
and the godlike men were there, of 
course; but carebant vate sacro; they 
neither knew themselves nor were 
known to others. Here and there a 
Gray penetrated into their depths and 
more than half discovered their secret. 
“The lowlands are worth seeing once, 
but the mountains are ecstatic and 
ought to be visited in pilgrimage once 
a year.” But Gray’s was a lonely 
spirit, and the enthusiasm of his soli- 
tary walking tour was known only to 
himself and his friends. It found few 
imitators and set no fashion. The del- 
icate and scholarly little poet had not 
been born a dalesman, and could not 
walk fifteen miles a day over the hills 
for ever. He returned to Cambridge 
and London, and the Lake Country 
waited to find its interpreter in a nar- 
rower and greater man, and became 
what Mr. Robertson—after Lowell— 
calls it, Wordsworthshire. 

It is rather a clumsy title for a 
book, but it expresses well enough 
what the Windermere vicar aims at de- 
scribing. His work is partly that of 
M. Legouts in “La Jeunesse de Words- 
worth,” and partly that of Mr. Knight 
in his “English Lake District as inter- 
preted in the Poems of Wordsworth.” 
That is to say, he sets himself first to 
trace the influences, especially those of 
nature, that made the mind of Words- 
worth what it was; and, secondly, to 
trace the stamp of poetry set by him 
on his country in general and in detail. 
The book is at once biographical and 
topographical. To enjoy it to perfec- 
tion one must be in the little ring of 
holy land of which Grasmere is the 
centre; or at least in one of the four 
only less sacred circles shown in Mr. 
Robertson’s diagram as standing round 
that innermost sanctity, of which the 
centres are Cockermouth and Penrith 
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and Kendal and Hawkshead. Indeed, 
though Grasmere is the centre, it is 
one of Mr. Robertson’s special points 
that Wordsworth’s mind and attitude 
to life and nature were fixed before 
he ever saw Grasmere. It is to 
Hawkshead, and not merely to Hawks- 
head but to the generally neglected 
Cockermouth, that he gives the first 
place in the formation of the poet. 
“Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 
The truth is, no doubt, that Words- 
worth was born Wordsworth, and 
Cockermouth has merely the honor of 
having been the favorable and fortu- 
nate soil in which the wonderful seed 
happened to be sown. Grasmere would 
have done still better perhaps, but was 
not needed. The seed came from where 
we know not: came on the divine wind 
that, blowing where it listeth, carries 
the seeds of genius and brings that 
which was to be Keats into a livery 
stable and that which was to be Words- 
worth into the house of an obscure 
attorney at Cockermouth. It found 
Cockermouth good soil, and a little 
later on Hawkshead better still and 
richer. After Hawkshead the Words- 
worth we know was complete on the 
side of nature; it was on the side of 
man that he still had to change and 
grow. 

Mr. Robertson is rather a _ prolix 
writer, has swollen his book to un- 
necessary bulk, has no particular gifts 
of style of his own, and no very sure 
judgment of that of his poet, as may 
be seen in the fact that he thinks he 
has improved “Lucy Gray” by cutting 
out all the middle part of it. And 
he seems to wish that in his Matthew 
and Michael and the rest Wordsworth 
had given us photographs of particular 
persons rather than the ideal creations 
transcending individual limits which 
we have. All this shows he is no great 


critic; and some of us would even feel 
that the discovery of an actual school- 
master for the original 


of Matthew 
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would be as great a disillusion as that 
other, if it could be made, of the ac- 
tual young lord who remains happily 
buried deep in the sonnets of Shakes- 
peare. The creative mind fortunately 
does not work like the camera; even in 
the case of Coleridge and himself 
Wordsworth’s portraits are, to say the 
least, difficult to follow in detail. And, 
no doubt, even on the geographical 
side such attempts at identification of 
the localities of the poems are not all 
pure gain. They are legitimate and in- 
teresting, but only provided those who 
make them keep constantly in mind 
Wordsworth’s recorded dislike of either 
poets or artists working on the spot 
where imagination is apt to disappear 
in description. Nature, as he said, 
does not like inventories of her charms; 
nor, it may be added, does poetry care 
about making them. Such books as 
Mr. Knight's and this by Mr. Robertson 
run a real risk of substituting fact for 
truth, prose for poetry, in their at- 
tempts at localizing the poems of such 
a man as Wordsworth. Still, if one 
takes care not to count the stones in 
the mountain valleys, and distribute 
this to this poem or line of a poem 
and that to another, they are undoubt- 
edly interesting. There is food for the 
mind and the imagination, and not 
merely for the appetite of curiosity, in 
feeling as one turns on to the old way 
between Rydal and Grasmere that this 
is one of the places, though not the 
only one, that became under Words- 
worth’s hand the Leech Gatherer’s 
lonely moor. And Mr. Robertson has 
added several interesting identifica- 
tions of his own. He appears, for 
instance, to make a good case against 


Mr. Knight for identifying the 
“winding way,” which, passing out 
of sight over a hill, was daily 


seen by the boy Wordsworth and was 
for him 
like an invitation into space 
Boundless, or guide into eternity 
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not with the road to Isel, but with that 
over Micklebrows. And, with the help 
of the poet’s grandson, he has certainly 
proved that the place where the boy, 
as described in “The Prelude,” came 
alone upon the ruined gibbet on the 
moor was not anywhere on Skiddaw, 
but at the Cowrake quarry on Penrith 
Beacon; and he and Mr. Gordon Words- 
worth seem equally right in their view 
that “‘the loved one at his side,” with 
whom he often roamed near this 
scene, was his future wife and not his 
sister. 

These are details and not matters of 
enormous importance. But Mr. Rob- 
ertson’s book is not one of mere detail. 
It is the book of a man who knows 
both the poet and that beautiful coun- 
try of his, and breathes their spirit 
every day. Wordsworth thought his 
own age already too much given over 
to hurry and bustle, the “sordid indus- 
try” of one famous sonnet, and the 
“getting and spending” of another. 
There was much in life, as we know, 
which he could not or would not see. 
He wished, in certain most essential 
and serious moods, to call us back to 
his own life, “lived in pleasant 
thought”; he wished that both we and 
he might have the leisure and the tem- 
per to catch sight of Proteus rising 
from the sea. If he thought that a 
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hundred years ago, what would he 
think now? It is, perhaps, one cause 
of his always growing fame that every 
year the world goes further on a course 
which increases the need of him. In 
quieter days people who went to poetry 
went to it partly for the excitement it 
brought; for its stir and color and ro- 
mance, even for its violence. Words- 
worth was not without any of these 
things in his nature; but the predom- 
inant thing in him, as compared with 
most poets, is his power of stillness, 
just the thing of which our day stands 
in ever-increasing need. He is an 
unfailing fountain, for those who have 
learnt how to drink aright, of joy in 
quietness, of strength in sitting still, 
of a listening and accepting wisdom, of 
what he himself called wise passive- 
ness. “They that be whole need not 
a physician.” The people who lived in 
villages felt no want of what Words- 
worth had to give them.. It is a pleas- 
ant thought, and perhaps a true one, 
though he himself would have been 
unwilling to admit its truth, that the 
need has helped to create the love, the 
disease has brought the sick to the phy- 
sician, and that a generation that lives 
in cities seeks and finds refuge in 
Wordsworth as none of the generations 
that lived in villages ever could. 
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“Est impossible? Certum est.”"—Tertullian, 


Leithen told me this story one even- 
ing in early September as we sat beside 
the pony track which gropes its way 
from Glenavelin up the Correi na 
Sidhe. I had arrived that afternoon 
from the south, while he had been tak- 
ing an off-day from a week’s stalking, 
so we had walked up the glen together 
after tea to get the news of the forest. 


A rifle was out on the Correi na Sidhe 
beat, and a thin spire of smoke had 
risen from the top of Sgurr Dearg to 
show that a stag had been killed at the 
burn-head. The lumpish hill pony with 
its deer-saddle had gone up the Correi 
in a gillie’s charge, while we followed 
at leisure, picking our way among the 
loose granite rocks and the patches of 
wet bogland. The track climbed high 
on one of the ridges of Sgurr Dearg, 
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till it hung over a caldron of green glen 
with the Alt-na-Sidhe churning in its 
linn a thousand feet below. It was a 
breathless evening, I remember, with 
a pale-blue sky just clearing from the 
haze of the day. West-wind weather 
may make the North, even in Septem- 
ber, no bad imitation of the Tropics. 
and I sincerely pitied the man who all 
these stifling hours had been toiling on 
the screes of Sgurr Dearg. By-and-by 
we sat down on a bank of heather, and 
idly watched the trough swimming at 
our feet. The clatter of the pony’s 
hoofs grew fainter, the drone of bees 
had gone, even the midges seemed to 
have forgotten their calling. No place 
on earth can be so deathly still as a 
deer forest early in the season before 
the stags have begun roaring, for there 
are no sheep with their homely noises, 
and only the rare croak of a raven 
breaks the silence. The hillside was 
far from sheer—one could have walked 
down with a little care—but something 
in the shape of the hollow and the re- 
mote gleam of white water gave it an 
air of extraordinary depth and space. 
There was a shimmer left from the 
day’s heat, which invested bracken and 
rock and scree with a curious airy un- 
reality. One could almost have _ be- 
lieved that the eye had tricked the 
mind, that all was mirage, that five 
yards from the path the solid earth fell 
away into nothingness. I have a bad 
head, and instinctively I drew further 
back into the heather. Leithen’s eyes 
were looking vacantly before him. 

“Did you ever know Hollond?” he 
asked. 

Then he laughed shortly. “I don’t 
know why I asked that, but somehow 
this place reminded me of Hollond. 
That glimmering hoilow looks as if it 
were the beginning of eternity. It 
must be eerie to live with the feeling 
always on one.” 

Leithen seemed disinclined for fur- 
ther exercise. He lit a pipe and 
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smoked quietly for a little. “Odd that 
you didn’t know Hollond. You must 
have heard his name. I thought you 
amused yourself with metaphysics.” 

Then I remembered. There had 
been an erratic genius who had written 
some articles in Mind on that dreary 
subject, the mathematical conception 
of infinity. Men had praised them to 
me, but I confess I never quite under- 
stood their argument. “Wasn't he 
some sort of mathematical professor?” 
I asked. 

“He was, and, in his own way. a tre- 
mendous swell. He wrote a book on 
Number which has translations in every 
European language. He is dead now, 
and the Royal Society founded a medal 
in his honor. But I wasn’t thinking 
of that side of him.” 

It was the time and place for a story, 
for the pony would not be back for 
an hour. So I asked Leithen about 
the other side of Hollond which was 
recalled to him by Correi na Sidhe. 
He seemed a little unwilling to 
speak. 

“I wonder if you will understand it. 
You ought to, of, course, better than 
me, for you know something of philoso- 
phy. But it took me a long time to 
get the hang of it, and I can’t give you 
any kind of explanation. He was 
my fag at Eton, and when I began to 
get on at the Bar I was able to advise 
him on one or two private matters, so 
that he rather fancied my legal ability. 
He came to me with his story because 
he had to tell someone, and he wouldn’t 
trust a colleague. He said he didn’t 
want a scientist to know, for scientists 
were either pledged to their own the- 
ories and wouldn't understand, or, if 
they understood, would get ahead of 
him in his researches. He wanted a 
lawyer, he said, who was accustomed 
to weighing evidence. That was good 
sense, for evidence must always be 
judged by the same laws, and I sup- 
pose in the long-run the most abstruse 
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business comes down to a fairly simple 
deduction from certain data. Anyhow, 
that was the way he used to talk, and 
I listened to him, for I liked the man, 
and had an enormous respect for his 
brains. At Eton he sluiced down all 
the mathematics they could give him, 
and he was an astonishing swell at 
Cambridge. He was a simple fellow, 
too, and talked no more jargon than 
he could help. I used to climb with 
him in the Alps now and then, and 
you would never have guessed that he 
had any thoughts beyond getting up 
steep rocks. 

“It was at Chamonix, I remember, 
that I first got a hint of the matter 
that was filling his mind. We had 
been taking an off-day, and were sit- 
ting in the hotel garden, watching the 
Aiguilles getting purple in the twilight. 
Chamonix always makes me choke a 
little—it is so crushed in by those great 
snow masses. I said something about 
it—said I liked open spaces like the 
Gornergrat or the Bel Alp better. He 
asked me why: if it was the difference 
of the air, or merely the wider hori- 
zon? I said it was the sense of not 
being crowded, of living in an empty 
world. He repeated the word ‘empty’ 
and laughed. 

“‘By “empty” you mean,’ he said, 
‘where things don’t knock up against 
you?’ 

“I told him No. I meant just empty. 
void, nothing but blank ether. 

“*You don't knock up against things 
here, and the air is as good as you 
want. It can’t be the lack of ordinary 
emptiness you feel.’ 

“T agreed that the word needed ex- 
plaining. ‘I suppose it is mental rest- 
lessness,’ I said. ‘I like to feel that 
for a tremendous distance there is 
nothing round me. Why, I don’t know. 
Some men are built the other way and 
have a terror of space. 

“He said that that was better. It is 
Aa personal fancy, and depends on your 
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knowing that there is nothing between 
you and the top of the Dent Blanche. 
And you know because your eyes tell 
you there is nothing. Even if you were 
blind, you might have a sort of sense 
about adjacent matter. Blind men of- 
ten haveit. But in any case, whether 
got from instinct or sight, the knowledge 
is what matters.’ 

“Hollond was embarking on a So- 
cratic dialogue in which I could see lit- 
tle point. I told him so, and he 
laughed. 

“*T am not sure that I am very clear 
myself. But yes—there is a _ point. 
Supposing you knew—not by sight or 
by instinct, but by sheer intellectual 
knowledge, as I know the truth of a 
mathematical proposition—that what 
we call empty space was full, crammed. 
Not with lumps of what we call matter 
like hills and houses, but with things 
as real—as real to the mind. Would 
you still feel crowded?” 

“*No,’ I said, ‘I don’t think so. It 
is only what we call matter that signi- 
fies. It would be just as well not to 
feel crowded by the other thing, for 
there would be no escape from it. But 
what are you getting at? Do you mean 
molecules or electric currents or what?’ 

“He said he wasn't thinking about 
that sort of thing, and began to talk 
of another subject. 

“Next night, when we were pigging 
it at the Géant cabane, he started again 
on the same tack. He asked me how 
I accounted for the fact that animals 
could find their way back over great 
tracts of unknown country. I said I 
supposed it was the homing instinct. 

“‘Rubbish, man,’ he said. ‘That's 
only another name for the puzzle, not 
an explanation. There must be some 
reason for it. They must know something 
that we cannot understand. Tie a cat 
in a bag and take it fifty miles by train 
and it will make its way home. That 
cat has some clue that we haven't.’ 

“I was tired and sleepy, and told 
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him that I did not care a rush about 
the psychology of cats. But he was 
not to be snubbed, and went on talking. 

“‘How if Space is really full of 
things we cannot see and as yet do not 
know? How if all animals and some 
savages have a cell in their brain or a 
nerve which responds to the invisible 
world? How if all Space be full of 
these landmarks, not material in our 
sense, but quite real? A dog barks at 
nothing, a wild beast makes an aim- 
less circuit. Why? Perhaps because 
Space is made up of corridors and al- 
leys, ways to travel and things to shun. 
For all we know, to a greater intelli- 
gence than ours the top of Mont Blanc 
may be as crowded as Piccadilly Cir- 
cus.’ 

“But at that point I fell asleep and 
left Hollond to repeat his questions to 
a guide who knew no English and a 
snoring porter. 

“Six months later, one foggy January 
afternoon, Hollond rang me up at the 
Temple and proposed to come to see me 
that night after dinner. I thought he 
wanted to talk Alpine shop, but he 
turned up in Duke Street about nine 
with a kit-bag full of papers. He was 
an odd fellow to look at—a yellowish 
face with the skin stretched tight on 
the cheek-bones, clean-shaven, a sharp 
chin which he kept poking forward, 
and deep-set, grayish eyes. He was a 
hard fellow, too, always in pretty good 
condition, which was remarkable con- 
sidering how he slaved for nine months 
out of the twelve. He had a quiet, 
slow-spoken manner, but that night I 
saw that he was considerably excited. 

“He said that he had come to me be- 
cause we were old friends. He pro- 
posed to tell me a tremendous secret. 
‘I must get another mind to work on 
it or I'll go crazy. I don’t want a 
scientist. I want a plain man.’ 

“Then he fixed me with a look like 
a tragic actor’s. ‘Do you remember 


that talk we had in August at Cha- 
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monix—about Space? I daresay you 
thought I was playing the fool. So 
I was in a sense, but I was feeling my 
way towards something which has 
been in my mind for ten years. Now 
I have got it, and you must hear about 
it. You may take my word that it’s a 
pretty startling discovery.’ 

“T lit a pipe and told him to go 
ahead, warning him that I knew about 
as much science as the dustman. 

“IT am bound to say that it took mea 
long time to understand what he meant. 
He began by saying that everybody 
thought of Space as an ‘empty homo- 
geneous medium.’ ‘Never mind at 
present what the ultimate constituents 
of that medium are. We take it asa 
finished product, and we think of it as 
mere, extension, something without any 
quality at all. That is-the view of 
civilized man. You will find all the 
philosophers taking it for granted. 
Yes, but every living thing does not 
take that view. An animal, for in- 
stance. It feels a kind of quality in 
Space. It can find its way over new 
country, because it perceives certain 
landmarks, not necessarily material, 
but perceptible, or if you like intelli- 
gible. Take an Australian savage. 
He has the same power, and, I believe, 
for the same reason. He is conscious 
of intelligible landmarks.’ 

“*You mean what people call a sense 
of direction,’ I put in. 

“*Yes, but what in Heaven’s name is 
a sense of direction? The phrase ex- 
plains nothing. However incoherent 
the mind of the animal or the savage 
may be, it is there somewhere, working 
on some data. I’ve been all through the 
psychological and anthropological side 
of the business, and after you eliminate 
clues from sight and hearing and smell 
and half-conscious memory there re- 
mains a solid lump of inexplicable.’ 

“Hollond’s eye had kindled, and he 
sat doubled up in his chair, dominating 
me with a finger. 
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“ ‘Here, then, is a power which man 
is civilizing himself out of. Call it 
anything you like, but you must admit 
that it is a power. Don’t you see that 
it is a perception of another kind of 
reality that we are leaving behind 
us? Well, you know the way 
nature works. The wheel comes full 
circle, and what we think we have lost 
we regain in a higher form. So fora 
long time I have been wondering 
whether the civilized mind could not re- 
create for itself this lost gift, the gift of 
seeing the quality of Space. I mean 
that I wondered whether the scientific 
modern brain could not get to the stage 
of realizing that Space is not an empty 
homogeneous medium, but full of in- 
tricate differences, intelligible and real, 
though not with our common reality.’ 

“I found all this very puzzling, and 
he had to repeat it several times before 
I got a glimpse of what he was talk- 
ing about. 

“‘T’ve wondered for a long time,’ he 
went on, ‘but now, quite suddenly, I 
have begun to know.’ He stopped and 
asked me abruptly if I knew much 
about mathematics. 

“‘Tt’s a pity,’ he said, ‘but the main 
point is not technical, though I wish 
you could appreciate the beauty of 
some of my proofs.’ Then he began to 
tell me about his last six months’ work. 
I should have mentioned that he was 
a brilliant physicist besides other 
things. All Hollond’s tastes were on the 
borderlands of sciences, where math- 
ematics fades into metaphysics and 
physics merges in the abstrusest kind 
of mathematics. Well, it seems he had 
been working for years at the ultimate 
problem of matter, and especially of 
that rarefied matter we call sther or 
space. I Yorget what his view was— 
atoms or molecules or electric waves. 
If he ever told me I have forgotten, 
but I’m not certain that I ever knew. 
However, the point was that these ul- 
timate constituents were dynamic and 
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mobile, not a mere passive medium but 
a medium in constant movement and 
change. He claimed to have discov- 
ered—by ordinary inductive experi- 
ment—that the constituents of sether 
possessed certain functions, and moved 
in certain figures obedient to certain 
mathematical laws. Space, I gath- 
ered, was perpetually “forming fours” 
in some fancy way. 

“Here he left his physics and became 
the mathematician. Among his mathe- 
matical discoveries had been certain 
curves or figures or something whose 
behavior involved a new dimension. 
I gathered that this wasn’t the ordinary 
Fourth Dimension that people talk of, 
but that fourth-dimensional inwardness 
or involution was part of it. The ex- 
planation lay in the pile of manuscripts 
he left with me, but though I tried 
honestly I couldn’t get the hang of it. 
My mathematics stopped with desper- 
ate finality just as he got into his 
subject. 

“His point was that the constituents 
ef Space moved according to these new 
mathematical figures of his. They 
were always changing, but the prin- 
ciples of their change were as fixed as 
the law of gravitation. Therefore, if 
you once grasped these principles you 
knew the contents of the void. What 
do you make of that?” 

I said that it seemed to me a reason- 
able enough argument, but that it got 
one very little way forward. “A man,” 
I said, “might know the contents of 
Space and the laws of their arrange- 
ment and yet be unable to see any- 
thing more than his fellows. Itisa 
purely academic knowledge. His mind 
knows it as the result of many de- 
ductions, but his senses perceive noth- 


ing.” 
Leithen laughed. “Just what I said 
to Hollond. He asked the opinion of 


my legal mind. I said I could not pro- 
nounce on his argument, but that I 
could point out that he had established 
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no trait d’union between the intellect 
which understood and the senses which 
perceived. It was like a blind man 
with immense knowledge but no eyes, 
and therefore no peg to hang his 
knowledge on and make it useful. He 
had not explained his savage or his 
eat. ‘Hang it, man,’ I said, ‘before 
you can appreciate the existence of your 
Spacial forms you have to go through 
elaborate experiments and deductions. 
You can’t be doing that every minute. 
Therefore you don’t get any nearer to 
the use of the sense you say that man 
once possessed, though you can explain 
it a bit.’” 

“What did he say?” I asked. 

“The funny thing was that he never 
seemed to see my difficulty. When I 
kept bringing him back to it he shied 
off with a new wild theory of percep- 
tion. He argued that the mind can 
live in a world of realities without any 
sensuous stimulus to connect them 
with the world of our ordinary life. 
Of course that wasn’t my point. I 
supposed that this world of Space was 
Teal enough to him, but I wanted to 
know how he got there. He never 
answered me. He was the typical 
Cambridge man, you know—dogmatic 
about uncertainties, but curiously dif- 
fident about the obvious. He labored 
to get me to understand the notion of 
his mathematical forms, which I was 
quite willing to take on trust from him. 
Some queer things he said, too. He 
took our feeling about Left and Right 
as an example of our instinct for the 
quality of Space. But when I ob- 
jected that Left and Right varied with 
each object, and only existed in con- 
nection with some definite material 
thing, he said that that was exactly 
what he meant. It was an example 


of the mobility of the Spacial forms. 
Do you see any sense in that?” 
I shook my head. 
pure craziness. 
“And then he tried to show me what 


It seemed to me 
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he called the ‘involution of Space,’ by 
taking two points on a piece of paper. 
The points were a foot away when the 
paper was flat, but they coincided when 
it was doubled up. He said that there 
were no gaps between the figures, for 
the medium was continuous, and he 
took as an illustration the loops on a 
cord. You are to think of a cord al- 
was looping and unlooping itself ac- 
cording to certain mathematical laws. 
Oh, I tell you, I gave up trying to fol- 
low him. And he was so desperately 
in earnest all the time. By his account 
Space was a sort of mathematical pan- 
demonium.” 


Leithen stopped to refill his pipe, and 
I mused upon the ironic fate which had 
compelled a mathematical genius to 
make his sole confidant of a philistine 
lawyer, and induced that lawyer to re- 
peat it confusedly to an ignoramus at 
twilight on a Scotch hill. As told by 
Leithen it was a very halting tale. 

“But there was one thing I could see 
very clearly,” Leithen went on, “and 
that was Hollond’s own case. This 
crowded world of Space was perfectly 
real to him. How he had got to it I 
do not know. Perhaps his mind, dwell- 
ing constantly on the problem, had un- 
sealed some atrophied cell and re- 
stored the old instinct. Anyhow, he 
was living his daily life with a foot in 
each world. 

“He often came to see me, and after 
the first hectic discussions he didn’t 
talk much. There was no noticeable 
change in him—a little more ab- 
stracted perhaps. He would walk in 
the street or come into a room with a 
quick look round him, and sometimes 
for no earthly reason he would swerve. 
Did you ever watch a cat crossing a 
room? It sidles along by the furni- 
ture and walks over an open space of 
carpet as if it were picking its way 
among obstacles. Well, Hollond be- 
haved like that, but he had always been 
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counted a little odd, and nobody no- 
ticed it but me. 

“I knew better than to chaff him, 
and we had stopped argument, so there 
wasn’t much to be said. But sometimes 
he would give me news about his expe- 
riences. The whole thing was per- 
fectly clear and scientific and above- 
board, and nothing creepy about it. 
You know how I hate the washy super- 
natural stuff they give us nowadays. 
Hollond was well and fit, with an ap- 
petite like a hunter. But as he talked, 
sometimes—well, you know I haven't 
much in the way of nerves or imagina- 
tion—but I used to get a little eerie. 
Used to feel the solid earth dissolving 
round me. It was the opposite of ver- 
tigo, if you understand me—a sense of 
airy realities crowding in on you,— 
crowding the mind, that is, not the body. 

“I gathered from Hollond that he 
was always conscious of corridors and 
halls and alleys in Space, shifting, but 
shifting according to inexorable laws. 
I never could get quite clear as to what 
this consciousness was like. When I 
asked he used to look puzzled and wor- 
ried and helpless. I made out from 
him that one landmark involved a se- 
quence, and once given a bearing from 
an object you could keep the direction 
without a mistake. He told me he 
could easily, if he wanted, go in a 
dirigible from the top of Mont Blanc 
to the top of Snowdon in the thickest 
fog and without a compass, if he were 
given the proper angle to start from. 
I confess I didn’t follow that myself. 
Material objects had nothing to do with 
the Spacial forms, for a table or a bed 
in our world might be placed across a 
corridor of Space. The forms played 
their game independent of our kind and 
reality. But the worst of it was, that 
if you kept your mind too much in one 
world you were apt to forget about the 
other, and Hollond was always barking 
his shins on stones and chairs and 
things. 
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“He told me all this quite simply 
and frankly. Remember his mind and 
no other part of him lived in his new 
world. He said it gave him an odd 
sense of detachment to sit in a room 
among people, and to know that noth- 
ing there but himself had any relation 
at all to the infinite strange world of 
Space that flowed around them. He 
would listen, he said, to a great man 
talking, with one eye on the cat on the 
rug, thinking to himself how much 
more the cat knew than the man.” 

“How long was it before he went 
mad?” I asked. 

It was a foolish question, and made 
Leithen cross. “He never went mad 
in your sense. My dear fellow, you're 
very much wrong if you think there 
was anything pathological about him— 
then. The man was brilliantly sane. 
His mind was as keen as a keen sword. 
I couldn’t understand him, but I could 
judge of his sanity right enough.” 

I asked if it made him happy or mis- 
erable. 

“At first I think it made him un- 
comfortable. He was restless because 
he knew too much and too little. The 
unknown pressed in on his mind, as 
bad air weighs on the lungs. Then it 
lightened, and he accepted the new 
world in the same sober practical way 
that he took other things. I think that 
the free exercise of his mind in a pure 
medium gave him a feeling of extraor- 
dinary power and ease. His eyes 
used to sparkle when he talked. And 
another odd thing he told me. He 
was a keen rock-climber, but, curiously 
enough, he had never a very good head. 
Dizzy heights always worried him, 
though he managed to keep hold on 
himself. But now all that had gone. 
The sense of the fulness of Space made 
him as happy—happier I believe—with 
his legs dangling into eternity, as sit- 
ting before his own study fire. 

“I remember saying that it was all 
rather like the medizval wizards who 
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made their spells by means of numbers 
and figures. 

“He caught me up at once. ‘Not 
numbers,’ he said. ‘Number has no 
place in Nature. It is an invention of 
the human mind to atone for a bad 
memory. But figures are a different 
matter. Al] the mysteries of the world 
are in them, and the old magicians 
knew that at least, if they knew no 
more.’ 

“He had only one grievance. He 
complained that it was terribly lonely. 
‘It is the Desolation,’ he would quote, 
‘spoken of by Daniel the prophet.’ He 
would spend hours travelling those 
eerie shifting corridors of Space with 
no hint of another human soul. How 
could there be? It was a world of 
pure reason, where human personality 
had no place. What puzzled me was 
why he should feel the absence of this. 
One wouldn’t, you know, in an intri- 
cate problem of geometry or a game of 
chess. I asked him, but he didn’t un- 
derstand the question. I puzzled over 
it a good deal, for it seemed to me that 
if Hollond felt lonely, there must be 
more in this world of his than we imag- 
ined. I began to wonder if there was 
any truth in fads like psychical re- 
search. Also, I was not so sure that 
he was as normal as I had thought: it 
looked as if his nerves might be going 
bad. 

“Oddly enough, Hollond was getting 
on the same track himself. He had 
discovered, so he said, that in sleep 
everybody now and then lived in this 
new world of his. You know how one 
dreams of triangular railway platforms 
with trains running simultaneously 
down all three sides and not colliding. 
Well, this sort of cantrip was ‘common 
form,’ as we say at the Bar, in Hol- 
lond’s Space, and he was very curious 
about the why and wherefore of Sleep. 
He began to haunt psychological lab- 
oratovies, where they experiment with 
the chsr-woman arr the odd man, and 
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he used to go up to Cambridge for 
séances. It was a foreign atmosphere 
to him, and I don’t think he was very 
happy init. He found so many charla- 
tans that he used to get angry, and de- 
clare he would be better employed at 
Mothers’ Meetings!” 


From far up the Glen came the sound 
of the pony’s hoofs. The stag had been 
loaded up, and the gillies were return- 
ing. Leithen looked at his watch. 
“We'd better wait and see the beast,” 
he said. 

“Well, nothing happened for 
the better part of a year. Then one 
evening in May he burst into my rooms 
in high excitement. You understand 
quite clearly that there was no suspi- 
cion of horror or fright or anything un- 
pleasant about this world he had dis- 
covered. It was simply a series of in- 
teresting and difficult problems. All 
this time Hollond had been rather extra 
well and cheery. But when he came 
in I thought I noticed a different look 
in his eyes, something puzzled and diffi- 
dent and apprehensive. 

“*There’s a queer performance going 
on in the other world,’ he said. ‘It’s 
unbelievable. I never dreamed of such 
a thing. I—I don’t quite know how to 
put it, and I don’t know how to ex- 
plain it, but—but I am becoming aware 
that there are other beings—other 
minds—moving in Space besides mine.” 

“I suppose I ought to have realized 
then that things were beginning to go 
wrong. But it was very difficult, he 
was so rational and anxious to make it 
all clear. I asked him how he knew. 
There could, of course, on his own 
showing be no change in that world, 
for the forms of Space moved and ex- 
isted under inexorable laws. He said 
he found his own mind failing him at 
points. There would come over him a 
sense of fear—intellectual fear—and 
weakness, a sense of something else, 
quite alien to Space, thwarting him. 
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Of course he could only describe his im- 
pressions very lamely, for they were 
purely of the mind, and he had no ma- 
terial peg to hang them on, so that I 
could realize them. But the gist of it 
was that he had been gradually becom- 
ing conscious of what he called ‘Pres- 
ences’ in his world. They had no ef- 
fect on Space—did not leave footprints 
in its corridors, for instance—but they 
affected his mind. There was some 
mysterious contact established between 
him and them. I asked him if the 
affection was unpleasant, and he said 
‘No, not exactly.’ But I could see a 
hint of fear in his eyes. 

“Think of it. Try to realize what in- 
tellectual fear is. I can’t, but it is 
conceivable. To you and me fear im- 
plies pain to ourselves or some other, 
and such pain is always in the last re- 
sort pain of the flesh. Consider it care- 
fully and you will see that it is so. 
But imagine fear so sublimated and 
transmuted as to be the tension of pure 
spirit. I can’t realize it, but I think 
it possible. I don’t pretend to under- 
stand how Hollond got to know about 
these Presences. But there was no 
doubt about the fact. He was posi- 
tive, and he wasn’t in the least mad— 
not in our sense. In that very month 
he published his book on Number, and 
gave a German professor who attacked 
it a most tremendous public trouncing. 

“I know what you are going to say,— 
that the fancy was a weakening of the 
mind from within. I admit I should 
have thought of that, but he looked so 
confoundedly sane and able that it 
seemed ridiculous. He kept asking me 
my opinion, as a lawyer, on the facts 
he offered. It was the oddest case 
ever put before me, but I did my best 
for him. I dropped all my own views 
of sense and nonsense. I told him 
that, taking all that he had told me as 
fact, the Presences might be either or- 
dinary minds traversing Space in sleep; 
or minds such as his which had inde- 
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pendently captured the sense of Space’s 
quality; or, finally, the spirits of just 
men made perfect, behaving as psychi- 
cal researchers think they do. It was 
a ridiculous task to set a prosaic man, 
and I wasn’t quite serious. But Hol- 
lond was serious enough. 

“He admitted that all three explana- 
tions were conceivable, but he was 
very doubtful about the first. The pro- 
jection of the spirit into Space during 
sleep, he thought, was a faint and 
feeble thing, and these were powerful 
Presences. With the second and the 
third he was rather impressed. I sup- 
pose I should have seen what was 
happening and tried to stop it; at least, 
looking back that seems to have been 
my duty. But it was difficult to think 
that anything was wrong with Hol- 
lond; indeed the odd thing is that all 
this time the idea of madness never 
entered my head. I rather backed him 
up. Somehow the thing took my fancy, 
though I thought it moonshine at the 
bottom of my heart. I enlarged on 
the pioneering before him. ‘Think,’ I 
told him, ‘what may be waiting for 
you. You may discover the meaning 
of Spirit. You may open up a new 
world, as rich as the old one, but im- 
perishable. You may prove to man- 
kind their immortality and deliver them 
for ever from the fear of death. 
Why, man, you are picking at the lock 
of all the world’s mysteries.’ 

“But Hollond did not cheer up. He 
seemed strangely languid and dispir- 
ited. ‘That is all true enough,’ he 
said, ‘if you are right, if your alterna- 
tives are exhaustive. But suppose 
they are something else, something .. .’ 
What that ‘something’ might be he had 
apparently no idea, and very soon he 
went away. 

“He said another thing before he 
left. He asked me if I ever read 
poetry, and I said, Not often. Nor 
did he: but he had picked up a little 
book somewhere and found a man who 
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knew about the Presences. I think his 
name was Traherne, one of the seven- 
teenth-century fellows. He quoted a 
verse which stuck to my fly-paper mem- 
ory. It ran something like this:— 


“Within the region of the air, 
Compassed about with Heavens fair, 
Great tracts of land there may be found, 
Where many numerous hosts, 
In those far distant coasts, 
For other great and glorious ends 
Inhabit, my yet unknown friends.” 


Hollond was positive he did not mean 
angels or anything of the sort. I told 
him that Traherne evidently took a 
cheerful view of them. He admitted 
that, but added: ‘He had religion, you 
see. He believed that everything was 
for the best. I am not a man of faith, 
and can only take comfort from what I 
understand. I’m in the dark, I tell 
WE «es 

“Next week I was busy with the 
Chilian Arbitration case, and saw no- 
body for a couple of months. Then 
one evening I ran against Hollond on 
the Embankment, and thought him 
looking horribly ill. He walked back 
with me to my rooms, and hardly ut- 
tered one word all the way. I gave 
him a_ stiff whisky-and-soda, which 
he gulped down absent-mindedly. There 
was that strained, hunted look in his 
eyes that you see in a frightened ani- 
mal’s. He was always lean, but 
now he had fallen away to skin and 
bone. 

“*T can’t stay long,’ he told me, ‘for 
I’m off to the Alps to-morrow and I 
have a lot to do.’ Before then he 
used to plunge readily into his story, 
but now he seemed shy about begin- 
ning. Indeed I had to ask him a 
question. 

“*Things are difficult,’ he said hesi- 
tatingly, ‘and rather distressing. Do 
you know, Leithen, J think you were 
wrong about—-about what I spoke to 
you of. You said there must be one of 
three explanations. I am beginning to 


think that there isa fourth. . . .’ 

“He stopped for a second or two, 
then suddenly leaned foward and 
gripped my knee so fiercely that I 
cried out. “That world is the Desola- 
tion,’ he said in a choking voice, ‘and 
perhaps I am getting near the Abom- 
ination of the Desolation that the old 
prophet spoke of. I tell you, man, I 
am on the edge of a terror, a terror,” 
he almost screamed, ‘that no mortal 
ean think of and live.’ 

“You can imagine that I was con- 
siderably startled. It was lightning 
out of a clear sky. How the devil 
could one associate horror with mathe- 
matics? I don’t seeit yet. . . . At 
any rate, I—- You may be sure I 
cursed my folly for ever pretending to 
take him seriously. The only way 
would have been to have laughed him 
out of it at the start. And yet I 
couldn’t, you know—it was too real 
and reasonable. Anyhow, I tried a 
firm tone now, and told him the whole 
thing was arrant raving bosh. I bade 
him be a man and pull himself to- 
gether. I made him dine with me, 
and took him home, and got him into a 
better state of mind before he went to 
bed. Next morning I saw him off at 
Charing Cross, very haggard still, but 
better. He promised to write to me 
pretty often. = 


The pony, with a great eleven-pointer 
lurching athwart its back, was abreast 
of us, and from the autumn mist came 
the sound of soft Highland voices. 
Leithen and I got up to go. when we 
heard that the rifle had made direct 
for the Lodge by a short cut past the 
Sanctuary. In the wake of the gillies 
we descended the Correi road into a 
glen all swimming with dim purple 
shadows. The pony minced and bog- 
gled; the stag’s antlers stood out sharp 
on the rise against a patch of sky, look- 
ing like a skeleton tree. Then we 
dropped into a covert of birches and 
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emerged on the white glen highway. 

Leithen’s story had bored and puz- 
zled me at the start, but now it had 
somehow gripped my fancy. Space a 
domain of endless corridors and Pres- 
ences moving in them! The world was 
not quite the same as an hour ago. It 
was the hour, as the French say, “be- 
tween dog and wolf,’ when the mind 
is disposed to marvels. I thought of 
my stalking on the morrow, and was 
miserably conscious that I would miss 
my stag. Those airy forms would get 
in the way. Confound Leithen and his 
yarns! 

“I want to hear the end of your 
story,” I told him, as the lights of the 
Lodge showed half a mile distant. 

“The end was a tragedy,” he said 

slowly; “I don’t much care to talk 
about it. But how was I to know? I 
couldn’t see the nerve going. You see 
I couldn’t believe it was all nonsense. 
If I could I might have seen. But I 
still think there was something in it— 
up to a point. Oh, I agree he went 
mad in the end. It is the only explan- 
ation. Something must have snapped 
in that fine brain, and he saw the lit- 
tle bit more which we call madness. 
Thank God, you and I are prosaic fel- 
lows. : 
“I was going out to Chamonix my- 
self a week later. But before I 
started I got a post-card from Hollond, 
the only word from him. He had 
printed my name and address, and on 
the other side had scribbled six words 
—I know at last—God’s mercy.—H. G. 
H.” The handwriting was like a sick 
man of ninety. I knew that things 
must be pretty bad with my friend. 

“I got to Chamonix -in time for his 
funeral. An ordinary climbing acci- 
dent—you probably read about it in the 
papers. The Press talked about the 
toll which the Alps took from intellec- 
tuals—the usual rot. There was an 
inquiry, but the facts were quite sim- 
ple. The body was only recognized 
vor. LI, 2696 
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by the clothes. He had fallen several 
thousand feet. 

“It seems that he had climbed for a 
few days with one of the Kronigs and 
Dupont, and they had done some hair- 
raising things on the Aiguilles. Du- 
pont told me that they had found a 
new route up the Montanvert side of 
the Charmoz. He said that Hollond 
climbed like a ‘diable fou,’ and if you 
know Dupont’s standard of madness 
you will see that the pace must have 
been pretty hot. ‘But Monsieur was 
sick,’ he added; ‘his eyes were not 
good. And I and Franz, we were 
grieved for him and a little afraid, 
We were glad when he left us.’ | 

“He dismissed the guides two days 
before his death. The next day he 
spent in the hotel, getting his affairs 
straight. He left everything in perfect 
order, but not a line to a soul, not 
even to his sister. The following 
day he set out alone about three in the 
morning for the Grépon. He took the 
road up the Nantillons glacier to the 
Col, and then he must have climbed the 
Mummery crack by himself. After 
that he left the ordinary route and 
tried a new traverse across the Mer de 
Glace face. Somewhere near the top 
he fell, and next day a party going 
to the Dent du Requin found him on 
the rocks thousands of feet below. 

“He had slipped in attempting the 
most foolhardy course on earth, and 
there was a lot of talk about the dan- 
gers of climbing. But I 
guessed the truth, and I am sure Du- 
pont knew, though he _ held his 
tongue. Pa 

We were now on the gravel of the 
drive, and I was feeling better. The 
thought of dinner warmed heart 
and drove out the eeriness of the twi- 


cuideless 


my 


light glen. The hour between dog 
and wolf was passing. After all, 


there was a gross and jolly earth at 
hand for wise men who had a mind to 
comfort. 
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Leithen, I saw, did not share my 
mood. He looked glum and puzzled, 
as if his tale had aroused grim memo- 
Ties. He finished it at the Lodge 
door. 

“. . . For, of course, he had gone 
out that day to die. He had seen the 
something more, the little bit too much, 
which plucks a man from his moorings. 
He had gone so far into the land of 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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pure spirit that he must needs go fur- 
ther and shed the fleshly envelope that 
cumbered him. God send that he 
found rest! I believe that he chose 
the steepest cliff in the Alps for a pur- 
pose. He wanted to be unrecogniz- 
able. He was a brave man and a good 
citizen. I think he hoped that those 
who found him might not see the look 
in his eyes.” 
John Buchan. 





THE UNDYING FLAME. 


Too soon, when the Spring has released us 
From Winter, his rage and his rods, 

We banish the Fire-god, Hephaestus, 
The best of the gods; 

Forlorn in my desolate “sitter,” 

Too soon I am bound to grow bitter 

For lack of his warmth and his glitter, 
And the poker’s affectionate prods. 


We are sons, I suppose, of the Viking 
Who conquered the storm and the wave, 
And although it is not to our liking 
We have to be brave; 
So we say, “There shall be no surrender, 
The sun has arrived in his splendor;” 
And we put an old fern in the fender, 
A garland of flowers on a grave! 


But the Sun-god so frequently loses 
His way, or has punctured a tyre; 
And chilled is the heart of the Muses, 

And hushed is the lyre; 
And searcely a song-bird has carolled, 
But still we go lightly apparelled, 
And bear it, remembering Harold 

And Tostig, and don’t have a fire. 


I call it unspeakably silly; 
Yes, even in years that are hot, 
I shudder, I shrink from that stilly 
And ghost-haunted grot; 
Ab would, that some builder would fashion 
The home of my dreams, of my passion, 
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Where Yule-logs are rosy and ashen, 
Let the weather be no matter what! 


From May to the end of September, 
By no superstition enticed, ~ 
The brand, the Olympian ember, 


The booty unpriced 


That was boned from on high by Prometheus 

(All hail to his nerve and his knee-thews!) 

I should still (in the caviller’s teeth) use,— 
And the rest of the house should be iced. 


Punch 


Evoe. 





THE NEW OPIUM CONVENTION. 


The opium trade with China has 
been subject to so much misconception 
and misrepresentation that it is too 
much to hope that the extremists 
among its opponents will be satisfied 
even by the new agreement to hasten 
its extinction which has just been con- 
cluded at Peking. Writing more than 
fifty years ago, a distinguished mis- 
sionary and pronounced opponent of 
the opium traffic (the Rev. W. H. Med- 
hurst) said: “The arming of vessels 
engaged in the opium traffic is simply 
for their own protection; and all lit- 
tle enough to protect themselves 
against the rapacious pirates who have 
of late years infested the coast. As it 
is told in England, it leads to the con- 
clusion that the opium vessels are 
armed for the purpose of resisting the 
revenue officers of China, than which 
no idea could be more erroneous.” But 
the correction was ignored, and the lie 
“as told in England” survives to the 
present day. The inference was im- 
plied then, and is implied still, that this 
armament was employed to force opium 
on an unwilling people and an obnox- 
ious traffic on the officials of the Em- 
pire; the truth being that it was quite 
unnecessary to employ any force to 
induce the people to buy the drug and 


that the officials were eager, every one 
of them, to attract into channels under 
their own control a traffic which yielded 
a steady and lucrative income for 
which they had not to account. And 
so with the “Opium War” and “Opium 
Treaties.” It would be interesting to 
know how many of those who attend 
and vote, or even of those who speak, 
at anti-opium meetings have read the 
instructions of the British Government 
to Sir Henry Pottinger, in 1841, or the 
text of the treaties they denounce—or 
how many have been content to derive 
their impression from misrepresenta- 
tions similar to the denunciations of 
“Chinese Slavery” in South Africa, 
which were so widely credited in 1906. 
We are still told of the “opium treaty” 
and the “opium war” and of the “na- 
tional crime” of waging one to enforce 
the other, in absolute disregard of the 
fact that there is not a word in the 
Treaty (of 1842) about the admission of 
opium, Lord Palmerston having ex- 
pressly laid down that “the Govern- 
ment made no such demand, for they 
had no right to do so; the Chinese Gov- 
ernment being fully entitled to prohibit 
the importation if it pleased; and Brit- 
ish subjects who engage in a contra- 
hand trade must take the consequences 
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of doing so.” Sir Henry was, in view 
of the obvious facts we have noted, au- 
thorized to impress upon the Chinese 
Plenipotentiaries that it would be in 
the interest of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to legalize by a regular duty a 
trade which it could not prevent; but 
the Chinese Plenipotentiary foresaw 
trouble enough for himself at Peking 
without raising unnecessary questions; 
and things went on as before till 1859, 
when the Chinese had come to perceive 
the force of the argument and, inserted 
opium of their own free-will in the 
tariff attached to the Treaty of Tien- 
tsin, at a rate of their own choosing. 
But conditions were attached, also of 
their own choosing, which restricted 
the trade entirely to Chinese hands. 
“Opium (ran the new Rule) will hence- 
forth pay thirty taels per pecul import 
duty. The importer will sell it only at 
the port. It will be carried into the 
interior by Chinese only, and only as 
Chinese property: .the foreign trader 
will not be allowed to accompany it. 
The provisions of Art. IX. of the 
Treaty of Tientsin, by which British 
subjects are authorized to proceed into 
the interior with passports to trade, 
will not extend to it; nor will those of 
Art. XXVIII. of the same Treaty by 
which the transit duties are regu- 
lated. The transit dues on it will be 
arranged as the Chinese Government 
see fit.” And so matters remained till 
1876, when Sir Thomas Wade agreed to 
insert in the Convention of Chefoo a 
provision that these Inland Dues (lekin) 
should be added to the Customs Dues 
and the whole collected at the port of 
entry—a _ provision subsequently ex- 
panded by the Marquis Tseng in ne- 
gotiation with Lord Salisbury, at Lon- 
don, into what is known as an “addi- 
tional article to the above agreement,” 
in 1885. By this article, at the express 


wish of the Peking Government, lekin 
was fixed at a uniform rate of Tis. 80 
instead of being left to the discretion 
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of the several provincial governments; 
and a proviso was added that, when 
opium which had paid this (Tis. 30 
plus Tis. 80) 110 taels a chest reached 
its destination in the interior it should 
not be subject to any further tax 
“other than or in excess of such tax 
or contribution us is or may hereafter 
be levied on native (Chinese) opium.” 

So matters stood until the publica- 
tion, in September 1906, of a Decree 
which gave the signal for a crusade 
that has been pursued with a decision 
which has surprised even those who 
were aware of tbe considerable body 
of opinion at the back of the new 
movement. That decree ordered the 
suppression of opium-smoking and the 
extinction of poppy cultivation in China 
in ten years; and the British Govern- 
ment agreed, in 1908, to reduce the 
sales of Indian opium in Calcutta by 
one-tenth annua'ly, pari passu with 
Chinese action, if proof were forth- 
coming that thar action was being ef- 
fectively sustained. It is scarcely sur- 
prising that doubt was felt at first 
whether it would be sustained. Sim- 
ilar edicts issued more than once dur- 
ing the last and previous century had 
failed altogether of purpose or effect. 
But forces were at work, this time, 
that had not been previovsly operative. 
The American Association of China 
probably struck the key-note in re- 
marking, to the Secretary of State, that 
“previous movements had begun at the 
top, having been actively supported 
only by the Emperor and a few of the 
highest officials; whereas the present 
movement began from below, its most 
ardent advocates being Chinese who, 
during the last thirty years, have been 
educated in Western knowledge—some 
of them abroad, others in the mission 
schools.” Allusion has been made also 
in recent telegrams to collateral pres- 
sure which has been brought to bear 
on the Peking Government from out- 
side China: and it is likely that, as the 
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Association also remarked, “the lead- 
ing officials of the nation feel, to an ex- 
tent never before felt, that they are be- 
fore the bar of public opinion; and 
that, having put their hand to the 
plough, they will be discredited by any 
weakening in their announced purpose. 
The pressure has at any rate been sus- 
tained, and China has been able to 
show results which—if not quite com- 
mensurate with the allegations of those 
who are urging and supporting her ac- 
tion—were held to justify it in asking 
the Indian Government to reduce its 
sales more rapidly to keep pace with 
her effort. Seven years of the 1908 
agreement have yet to run. But 
“China having (runs a new agreement 
just signed) adopted a rigorous policy 
for prohibiting the production, trans- 
port, and smoking of native opium, the 
British Government agrees that the ex- 
port of opium from India shall cease in 
less than seven years if proof is given 
that the production of native opium 
has completely ceased.” The predic- 
tion has been hazarded that this means 
extinction within two years; but, while 
admitting that progress has been, so 
far, more rapid than even the leaders 
of the movement ventured, we suspect. 
to hope, we doubt whether the end is 
quite so near. We are _ heretical 
enough, for the sake of other interests 
than those of the opium-smokers, even 
to hope that itis not. For there is In- 
dia to be considered, and we venture to 
think that the Indian cultivator and 
tax-payer is entitled to consideration as 
well as the habitué of the drug. En- 
thusiasts want the opium trade extin- 
guished immediately, just as a similar 
school of teetotallers would extinguish 
the trade in alcoholic liquors in these 
islands, without regard to the economic 
interests involved. It is nothing to 


them that a number of Indian ryots 
should be impoverished and disaffec- 
tion excited in Gwalior, for instance, 
and other native States. 


By dint of 


much repetition they have persuaded 
themselves that England forced opium 
upon China by war, and continues to 
force her to purchase and presumably 
consume it, so long as a certain quan- 
tity continues to be offered yearly for 
sale. it does not occur to them to rep- 
resent to the Courts of Holland or 
Portugal that it is their moral duty to 
stop the export to England of gin and 
port wine, in order to deprive British 
subjects of the opportunity of buying 
these liquors if they wish; any more 
than it occurred to them that if Chi- 
nese were being used as “slaves” in the 
Transvaal, it lay with the Chinese 
Government to prohibit their engage- 
ment, or with the slaves themselves to 
stay at home. It is always their own 
countrymen who are in fault, and who 
must be made to suffer vicariously in 
order that their views of propriety may 
be enforced. But Governments have 
to take a wider view; and to moderate 
people it will doubtless seem that to 
march pari passu with China is to go 
as fast as can reasonably be required. 
Nor must it be forgotten that this 
agreement condones evasions and 
breaches of treaty rights which have 
caused irritation and loss during the 
last two years. One of the causes 
which really led to the war of 1841-2 
was the creation, by the Canton au- 
thorities, of a body of merchants to 
monopolize foreign trade—not in opium, 
which was unrecognized, but commerce 
of all kinds; and one of the clauses of 
the treaty of Nanking stipulated that 
that practice should be abolished in fu- 
ture at all ports where British mer- 
chants might reside. But the Viceroy of 
Canton has lately again granted to a 
syndicate of twelve Chinese firms an ex- 
clusive right of dealing in opium, and 
has imposed an additional tax of $300 a 
chest on Indian opium in transit, in 
breach of the agreement fixing the com- 
prehensive tax at Tis. 110. By Article 
VI of the new agreement his Majesty's 


ee 
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Government have consented to an in- 
crease to Tis. 350 on condition, only, 
that Chinese opium is taxed equiva- 
lently and that the equality of oppor- 
tunity stipulated for in 1885 is pre- 
served. Telegrams from India express 
acquiescence in the new arrangement; 
as a reasonable definition of existing 
facts. It is recognized, apparently, 
that the situation has changed since 
China set herself to put down the cul- 
tivation of the poppy within her own 
The Saturday Review. 
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borders, and that conventions designed 
to regulate a trade openly carried on 
with the assent of both parties ceased 
to be applicable when the purchasing 
nation gave evidence of a desire to 
limit its purchases and gradually ex- 
tinguish the trade. But it is expected 
that the process of extinction will be 
carried on in order and with due regard 
to the protection reserved for the great 
interests concerned. 





VICE VERSA. 


“The male is, as it were, a mere after- 
thought of Nature—a variation of 
the original female sex.”—Fortnightly 
Review. 


Miss Trotter, in moving the second 
reading of the Men’s Enfranchisement 
Bill, said that she based her case, in 
the first place, on the broad grounds of 
reason and justice. Once the cry of 
votes for men was raised, it could 
neither be ignored nor overcome by the 
mere reassertion of the natural right 
of women to sway the fortunes of the 
State, to the exclusion of the other 
sex. In the next place, she invited 
them, in the interests of mankind, to 
extend to men the refining and sobering 
influences of political thought and ac- 
tion. Men would be found not inca- 
pable of playing a part—it might be a 
modest part—in the field of govern- 
ment. Already, as voters for the par- 
ish council, they had displayed an un- 
doubted sense of what was becoming in 
the sphere of local government. In 
the course of the last generation their 
standard of civilization had appreci- 
ably risen. They drank less and 


fought less, and statistics showed that 
the brutal and ignoble pastimes which 
formerly occupied the leisure of all 
classes of men were steadily declining. 
She asked them to show their sense of 


the efforts which the other sex were 
making to lead decent human lives by 
extending to them this small and care- 
fully safeguarded instalment of British 
citizenship. 

Lady Lorimer said that she would be 
the first to oppose any step that would 
lead towards a reversion to barbarism, 
but men had long been admitted to op- 
portunities of enjoying all, or nearly 
all, the best influences of civilization, 
and it was acknowledged that they had 
thus acquired a higher ethical and so- 
cial standard. She was convinced 
that the time was ripe for a moderate 
and cautious measure of enfranchise- 
ment. 

The Hon. Mrs. Brown, in moving that 
the Bill be read that day three months, 
said the hon. member had overlooked 
one vital point. Did men as a class 
want the vote? Did even a majority 
of them desire a vote? She absolutely 
denied it. The number of men who 
had signed petitions against the Bill 
largely exceeded those who had pe- 
titioned in its support. The best and 
wisest men deeply deplored and bDit- 
terly resented the agitation carried on 
in their name. They valued too much 
their positions as husbands, fathers, and 
breadwinners to desire a change, and, 
above all, a change which threatened 
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to subvert the ancient sanctities of our 
domestic and social life. Nature after 
all had given women the leadersitp 
which they exercised. That House 
had never failed to redress the griev- 
ances of men when brought to their 
notice, and she challenged hon. mem- 
bers to cite a single case of economic or 
political hardship on which men had 
appealed to them in vain. It was use- 
less to invoke logic in such a case, and, 
as to justice, she was unable to see how 
justice was promoted by forcing the 
vote upon a profoundly unwilling class. 
Democracy, as she understood it, was 
best served by confining political power 
with those who were at once willing 
and competent to exercise it, or, in 
other words, by resisting any and every 
encroachment on our existing fran- 
chise system. 

Lady Lascelles said she objected to 
the Bill because it sought to obliterate 
nature’s line of demarcation. Man 
was not necessarily inferior because of 
his marked political incapacity. He 
had his own aptitudes, and his muscu- 
lar superiority and power of speciali- 
zation within certain well-defined lim- 
its were admitted. But was there a 
woman amongst them, with any expe- 
rience of the other sex, who was pre- 
pared to argue that because men were 
useful as breadwinners, capable in 
commerce, and sturdy in physique, they 
were therefore fitted to play a re- 
sponsible part in public life? To 
women it had been given to rule over 
the home and over that cear mother- 
land which was the home of the na- 
tion. They held their position in vir- 
tue of their intimate knowledge of hu- 
man needs and their instinct for man- 
agement and statecraft, and they had 
held it unchallenged up to the present 
because they had exercised their power 
with a single eye to the good of the 
race. How could they hope for peace 
amongst the families of mankind if 
once they imported the discordant 
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standards, the material motives, and 
the clumsy and tactless methods of 
men into the region of high politics? 
They were without any knowledge of 
the character and conduct of men that 
could enable them to forecast the re- 
sult. No one could have the faintest 
notion what this Bill would lead to. 
She besought the House to stay its 
hand and to keep intact the majestic 
fabric which generations of devoted 
Englishwomen had built up. 

Mrs. Coawood, while agreeing in the 
main with the moving speech to which 
they had just listened, felt constrained 
to put in a plea for bachelors and wid- 
owers of position, whose situation as 
employers of domestic servants with 
votes was not without its painful as- 
pects. The case of husbands was dif- 
ferent, and she was content to leave 
that class to be represented by the 
votes of their wives, who were per- 
fectly competent to express, so far as 
they called for expression, the opin- 


ions, convictions, and aspirations of 
husbands. 
The Chancellor of the Eachequer, 


speaking as an economist, and as the 
national housekeeper, declared herself 
immovably opposed to any step in the 
direction of the Bill. As wage-earners 
men were incapable of constructing or 
administering the simplest household 
budget. They knew nothing of the 
woman's great art of making both ends 
meet, or of wise, fruitful, and thrifty 
expenditure. How, then, could they 
be trusted with a vote involving the 
raising and expenditure of millions? 
The economy of the home and of the 
nation should be in the same hands, 
and she was convinced that the enfran- 
chisement of men would lead to the 
adoption of tariffs and other expedi- 
ents for illicit gains and bogus econo- 
mies. 

Mrs. Barton said that the great ob- 
stacle to the admissior of men to the 
franchise had been the widespread fear 
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that politics would thereby be de- 
based and brutalized, that physical 
force would be glorified, and that a 
vulgar self-assertion and pugnacity 
would begin to color our diplomatic re- 
lations. She asked the House to con- 
sider, however, that the Bill would en- 
franchise only a million men. She 
had been privileged to know men in 
diverse ranks of society who might 
fairly claim to share the burden of 
government with women, and she 
thought that in the Committee stage 
they might secure some kind of fran- 
chise which would, if she might so 
express it, enable them to skim the 
élite from the mass. If she thought 
that men would by such a step be en- 
couraged to aspire to occupy seats in 
that House and positions of Ministerial 
power, she would vote against the sec- 
ond reading, but she credited them 
with the possession of a certain amount 
of common sense. 

The Prime Minister, in 
House to come to a decision, said that 
some of the more potent categories of 
conviction lay outside the sphere of 
. argument, and she held that this was 
one of them. She asked them not to 

The Nation. 


asking the 
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be swayed by sentiment, logic, or rea- 
son, but to review the problem sub- 
mitted to them in the dry light of ex- 
perience. The truth was that the 
qualities and functions, which fitted 
men for the discharge of the duties 
Providence had marked out for them, 
disqualified them absolutely and for all 
time from participating in the govern- 
ment of the State. With some irrele- 
vant exceptions, men had never been 
entrusted with political power, and 
their incapacity for it was thus a mat- 
ter of daily and universal experience. 
Whether they had regard to man’s in- 
firmity of purpose, to his ceaseless pur- 
suit of sport and pleasure, his mate- 
rial standards, his ineradicable bias 
towards physical violence, his indiffer- 
ence to the spiritual and moral 
pects of life, or his dependence on 
woman, they found that nature had 
marked him out not to govern, but to 
be governed. The most truly manly 
men recognized the limitations of sex, 
and looked to women to protect them 
against a movement which outraged 
nature and threatened to destroy the 
equilibrium of the State 


as- 
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people who would 
hardly stoop to pick up a sixpence 
would walk miles rather than be 
cheated out of a threepenny bit; being 
cheated, they would willingly spend 
half-a-crown in order once more to 
come by their own. A small deception 
involving a small loss, wrongs so in- 
significant to the onlooker that they 
are best described in slang terms which 
convey a sense of the ridiculous, touch 
in them a source of anger which in 
others is only tapped by insult. To 


A great many 


half their friénds their righteous in- 
dignation is 


incomprehensible. If 


these puzzled people find that they 
themselves have been “done.” the 
thought leaves them rather sad, or 
quite indifferent, according to the loss 
involved. Occasionally even they feel 
a little amused at their own expense, 
and nothing would induce them to risk 
a further loss for the sake of equity in 
the abstract—(we are of course speak- 
ing of insignificant sums, of being 
“had”—not of the cruel injustices 
which involve of necessity suffering 
and resentment). 

But though we are only dealing with 
trifles, they are trifles which show a 
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difference of disposition—as 


radical 
great a difference as can exist between 


persons of equal moral worth. If we 
put aside all those who are actuated by 
the repellent fault of meanness or by 
the inconvenient quality of pugnacity, 
the people who cannot bear to be 
cheated represent those in whom the 
sense of justice is strong and living; in 
whom, indeed, it is the motive power 
of the moral nature. The men and 
women, on the other hand, who see 
themselves “‘done’” without any emo- 
tion, however good or trustworthy 
they may be, are not moved by that 
dynamic force. An insult offered to 
the blind goddess and her scales does 
not strike them as a profanity. They 
are no worshippers of hers. 

It used to be taken for granted that 
a sense of justice was the root of all 
virtue; now it seems to be regarded as 
the flower, to be, in fact, the most ex- 
clusively human of all the virtues. 
Huxley affirmed that the love of one’s 
neighbor was an earlier moral senti- 
ment than the abstract sense of justice 
to which it gave rise. Certainly our in- 
ferior relations upon four legs. while 
they show both affection and self-sac- 
rifice, have no sense of abstract jus- 
tice. Perhaps, then, we may regard 
those in whom the sense of justice is 
weak as primitive. We do not mean 
that they resemble savages, or that 
they are, in any particular, ill-con- 
ducted. They are not necessarily un- 
developed morally—often they are very 
highly developed—but they have devel- 
oped upon primitive lines. So far as 
conduct goes, there are plenty of sub- 
stitutes for a sense of justice. Sym- 
pathy will, in nine cases out of ten, 
keep a man from taking advantage, 
and that useful quality, pride, which 
does instead of so many virtues, will 
easily cover the tenth case. A good 
man without much sense of justice is 
most often unjust to himself. His 
sense of moral beauty. while it is keen, 
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is incomplete. He has a love of color 
but little appreciation of line. At every 
moral juncture he wishes to do well. 
to play a handsome part, but he is in- 
curably ignorant of—is even perhaps 
incapable of grasping—the moral anat- 
omy of the situation. He does what 
is generous because he is not quite 
sure what is just, and fears to do what 
is wrong. An immense number of 
women are in this case, and we believe 
it is commoner among men than is 
usually believed. The false idea that 
the sense of justice is strong in all but 
bad people makes the careless moral 
critic impute it to every well-doing in- 
dividual. 

There is, however, a certain strength 
in the man with a strong sense of jus- 
tice and a weakness somewhere in the 
man who is without it. Experience 
of life may teach the first to say de 
minimis, and he may learn never to 
make himself ridiculous, but he will al- 
ways feel, however secretly, a shock 
when the rules of the game are vio- 
lated ever so little. The wrong note 
jars on him. He would like to stop 
the performance, and have the passage 
played over again. He is conscious, 
too, of the solidarity of the race; he 
takes, even if unconsciously, an interest 
in whether other people do right, builds 
his bit of the tower of civilization 
and makes them build theirs. There 
are no born rulers without this sense. 
The good man with a strong sense of 
justice does really care to improve the 
world, even though he would deny the 
charge. He wants to strengthen the 
moral backbone of society, to keep 
bright the armor of sincerity which 
alone can save it from destruction. 
Good men without a sense of justice 
care chiefly to ease its sufferings, men- 
tal and bodily, and show weakness 
most where their own interests are not 
concerned. They are strongly moved 
by pity and incline always to the cause 
of the under dog. As critics, however, 
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they are often useful to the cause of 
justice. They have no temptation to 
fix their minds upon the accuracy of 
the scales, and so forget in delicate 
comparisons the facts of positive 
weight. “So-and-so was over-harsh,” 
they will say: “his action was posi- 
tively cruel. What has the provoca- 
tion to do with it? What he did 
ought not to be done.” A lack of the 
sense of justice is not a defect of which 
many people are aware. They do not 
look up to the man who has it, but very 
often condemn him for a want of quick 
sympathy, and always feel that there 
is something despicable in taking much 
account of little matters, having an in- 
stinct to avoid friction. 

To return to our theory—that the 
man who is amused, and not annoyed, 
when he finds that he has been “done” 
is a man of primitive moral type. The 
love of mystification is inherent in hu- 
man nature, and some of us cannot re- 
sent it. All children love to take 
someone in. So does the primitive 
savage. The silliest riddle will delight 
the most intelligent child. Some sen- 
tence with a “catch” in it appeals with 
irritating certainty to the childish mind. 
They have an astonishing wish to dress 
up, for instance. At the back of 
every man’s memory lies some childish 
joke at which he still smiles, and of 
which a trick was a part. Slight de- 
ceptions are apparently natural vents 
for high spirits. Something of this 
unreasonable delight lingers in us all. 
All good talk which is not debate has 
its origi in “pretending.” The in- 
stinct is very deep-rooted, and lies close 
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to the origins of humor and romance. 
When the instinct for romance—that 
is, what we usually call the artistic in- 
stinct—is very strong, the sense of jus- 
tice is, we think, seldom keen and dom- 
inating. People created to enjoy the 
pageant of life to the full have not, as 
a rule, got it. It limits the interest. 
It may, of course, be truly said that 
all moral sentiments do this in some de- 
gree, and in the abstract such an argu- 
ment may be maintained. Practically, 
however, sympathy increases the pow- 
ers of perception to a marked extent, 
and while vivifying the drama saves 
the soul of the spectator. Sympathy, 
plus self-respect, will replace the seven 
living virtues, however we may like 
to define them. Children have, of 
course, a strong feeling for revenge, and 
if revenge is “a sort of wild justice,” 
then justice is the earliest of all senti- 
ments. But it is not distinctively hu- 
man. A jelly fish, we should imagine, 
is capable of it. Revenge is not the 
origin of that ever-present sense of fair 
play, which is the outcome rather than 
the origin of civilization, and which 
goes on increasing in strength while 
revenge weakens with the years, but 
which is a less instinctive thing than 
either pity or romance. 

Have we made out that people who 
do not mind being “done” are inclined 
to be sly? Wedonot think so. Sly- 
ness and pettiness are inseparable 
companions, and no disinterested per- 
son is ever sly. But they have not, 
as a rule, the qualities which make for 
progress, either in the best—or the sec- 
ond-best—sense of the word. 





LORD LANSDOWNE’S SCHEME. 


Nobody has ever written a history of 
public opinion, but if such a book could 
be written by another Bryce, combin- 
ing encyclopedic knowledge with the 
gift of scientific imagination, a chapter 


might well be given to what has hap- 
pened to Conservative policy in Eng- 
land since Mr. Balfour was beaten at 
the polls in January, 1906. On Octo- 
ber 22nd of that very year Mr. Balfour 
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used the traditional language of his 
party in dealing with the House of 
Lords; it was the language of unfeigned 
esteem and admiration. “The House 
of Lords,” he said, “stands impregna- 
ble, not merely upon its historic past, 
but upon its present utility.” There 
was no hint here of any flaw what- 
ever in the constitution of our Second 
Chamber; nor did the leaders of the 
Unionist party place any check upon its 
functions in face of the unprecedented 
Liberal majority in the House of Com- 
mons. On the contrary, the Peers were 
encouraged to throw out the Education 
BRill—the very first important measure 
that was presented to them. In the 
same way the Licensing Bill was com- 
mitted to the waste paper basket, and 
at last, with the concurrence and au- 
thority of Mr. Balfour and Lord Lans- 
downe, this impregnable Second Cham- 
ber, relying on its historic past and 
present utility, outstepped the limits of 
constitutional usage by rejecting Mr. 
Lloyd George's first Budget. That hap- 
pened in November, 1909, just a year 
and a-half ago. When this action was 
first mooted and proposed by the Daily 
Telegraph and other Conservative papers 
we refused to take it seriously, for it 
seemed to us perfectly clear that in 
so doing the House of Lords would 
most likely be committing suicide. It 
was impossible, in our view, that a 
hereditary Second Chamber should be 
able in this democratic age to deprive 
the House of Commons of its admin- 
istrative and _ financial authority. 
Nevertheless, the attempt was made, 
and for the first time in modern his- 
tory the House of Lords broke up a 
Parliament, and compelled the Gov- 
ernment of the day to dissolve. What 
has happened since then is well within 
the recollection of our readers. The 
Government returned with a majority 
of over a hundred. The majority, it 
is true, was a composite one, but, un- 
fortunately for the House of Lords, it 
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was absolutely united in favor of re- 
stricting and limiting the powers of the 
House of Lords. Thus by its own ac- 
tion the Second Chamber had given 
a fresh lease of life to its opponents, 
and had ensured their unity by provid- 
ing a battle-cry. If the House of Lords 
had been allowed to act moderately 
and cautiously in the spirit in which 
it was led by the Duke of Wellington 
and admonished by Mr. Bagehot, we 
have little doubt that at this moment 
the Unionists would have been in office. 


But things went differently. Ulti- 
mately, of course, the Budget was 
passed; but after the King’s death 


doubts were raised as to whether the 
country had been clearly consulted in 
regard to the Veto policy, for unless the 
mandate was clear the King, it was 
held, could not be advised to use his 
prerogative freely in order to carry a 
Parliament Bill through the House of 
Lords. This view prevailed; a fresh 
mandate was sought, and last Decem- 
ber, for the second time within twelve 
months, the country gave Mr. Asquith 
a majority of over a hundred. The 
policy of the second Election, which 
was itself due to the persistent refusal 
of the leaders of the Unionist party to 
acquiesce in the limitation of the func- 
tions of the House of Lords, dealt a 
fatal blow at the historic institution. 
For the Tory Democrats, led by such 
popular men as Mr. F. E. Smith, re- 
fused to face the country with a mere 
Conservative policy of opposition to the 
Government proposals. Mr. Balfour 
was forced to devise some popular and 
attractive alternative. He invented 
two: the reform of the House of Lords 
and the Referendum. The first of 
these two policies culminated when 
Lord Lansdowne introduced a Bill 
which, in his own words, “will beyond 
doubt be a death blow to the House 
of Lords as many of us have known it 
for so long.” 

Lord Lansdowne’s Bill is of a most 
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sweeping character. In fact, it goes 
as far almost as it would be possible to 
go without imperilling the certainty of 
a sufficient party majority for his own 
side in the House of Lords. Under 
his scheme there will be in a small 
House of 350 a Conservative majority 
which can hardly be less than 20 or 
more than 80. But if this scheme stood 
as a definite and alternative proposal, 
the position from a Liberal standpoint 
would be worse than before, since the 
prerogative of the King on the ad- 
vice of Ministers to create peers would 
be abrogated. A moderate but irre- 
movable majority would be substituted 
for a large but removable one. From 
the stardpoint of the peers themselves, 
however, the Bill is, indeed, a death 
blow. The principle that when a legis- 
lator dies his eldest son immediately 
becomes a legislator is abrogated, and 
the very idea of heredity receives a 
rude constitutional shock. The main 
body of Lord Lansdowne’s Second 
Chamber as provided in the Bill and lu- 
cidly explained by its author, consists 
of several entirely distinct sections, dif- 
ferently qualified and _ differently 
chosen. 

(1) A hundred members would be 
elected by the hereditary peers, with 
minority representation, so that one- 
tenth of this body might be Liberals. 
Their tenure would be for twelve years, 
25 retiring triennially. 

(2) Then 120 members, called Lords 
of Parliament, would be elected by 
members of the House of Commons 
grouped according to large electoral 
districts again by proportional repre- 
sentation. These Lords of Parliament 
would also have a tenure of 12 years, 
and 30 would be elected every three 


years. 
(8) A hundred members will be 

nominated by the Crown in each Par- 
The Economist. 
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liament according to the distribution 
vf the parties in the House of Com- 
mons. 

(4) Lastly, the two Archbishops, the 
16 Law Lords, and three Princes of the 
Blood will be ex officio members, and 
the Bishops will elect five of their num- 
ber to the Second Chamber. No rep- 
resentation is provided for Noncon- 
formists or Roman Catholics. 

The Bill will also limit the creation 
of new peerages to five a year.. Per- 
haps the most remarkable feature of 
Lord Lansdowne’s measure is the do- 
cility with which it has been taken in 
the leading articles of the so-called 
Conservative Press. The pure spirit 
of partisanship has never been more 
conspicuous than in the last two years. 
The very same writers who in the au- 
tumn of 1909 egged on the hereditary 
peers to their ruin, applauded their ac- 
tion, and exalted their exorbitant 
claims are now, with hardly an excep- 
tion, commending Lord Lansdowne’s 
Bill for its wisdom and far-sighted 
statesmanship. The Pall Mall Gazette 
has actually published a cartoon after 
Turner showing the House of Lords 
being tugged to its last berth, and by 
a vulgar little paddle-steamer, manned, 
we suppose, by the up-to-date Conserv- 
atives, who conserve nothing which ap- 
pears to be at all unpopular. We do 
not think Lord Lansdowne’s Bill could 
possibly become law in its present 
form. Perhaps it is a pity that after 
going so far he did not go a little fur- 
ther, and provide for a Second Cham- 
ber which would offer the probability 
of a fair balance of parties and opin- 
ions, with at least a sprinkling of in- 
dependent men. Nevertheless, he has 
certainly taken a _ portentous step, 
which may possibly, as Lord Morley in- 
timated, smooth the path of constitu- 
tional progress. 
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ODE FOR THE UNVEILING OF THE VICTORIA 


MEMORIAL. 


I. 

Once more she meets her people. Silent now, 

August in immortality she stands. 
A child—she felt the Crown oppress her brow, 

A lonely child, throned over seas and lands, 

She wept; then took the Sceptre in her hands 
And mightily reigned, throned on her people’s love! 

Her long-sought realm of peace at last expands 
Around her and beneath her and above. 
Victoria—still she wields the Sceptre with the Dove. 


II. 

First in the sunrise of the reign to be, 

Once more she meets her people. As of old, 
Their welcome surges round her like a sea! 

The mists and drifting veils of Time unfold, 

And the deep-thundering anthem is up-rolled 
Unto that God, “our help in ages past,” 

Whose arms alone are mighty to uphold 
This realm of Freedom, and to crown at last 
With the pure light of Law a heritage so vast. 


III. 
The skies have changed for England. Let them change! 
Change is the rhythm that draws the stars along, 
The march of law, whence all that idly range 
Whelm good and ill in a most equal wrong! 
For law is life and order, growth and song, 
The chariot of the Soul wherein she towers 
Triumphant over changeless Death and strong 
To cleave the indifferent surge of his dark powers, 
And rein the thundering ages in a leash of hours. 


IV. 
The skies have changed for England, not her pride 
In love and truth, the simple prayers she prayed 
In cottage and in palace. These abide, 


Though mocked by souls whose rootless lives are swayed 


In every gust, light souls that shrink, afraid, 
E’en from the good that shows not wholly new, 
E’en from the living truth, unless arrayed 
In glittering falsehood,—souls that yield no due 

Of honor to a fame so simply pure and true. 
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Yet onward, England! 
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Though all else be changed, 


The faith endures that filled her age with light! 


Onward! 


Though narrow hearts be soon estranged. 


The great heart of thy people beats aright! 
Mists of an hour may veil her face from sight, 

And blot the unsullied scutcheon of her fame; 
But here her nations in one voice unite! 


The mists roll back! 


All ages shall proclaim 


The glory of England one with her triumphant name. 


Vi. 


She stands before her people. 


Silent now, 


August in immortality she stands! 

Time cannot dim the Crown upon that brow, 
Nor change corrupt the Sceptre in those hands: 
She gazes out across her seas and lands, 

As ere the sundering years had worked their will. 
Mighty in life, in death she still commands 

All English hearts to burn, all eyes to fill. 


Once more she meets her people. 


The Westminster Gazette. 


She is mighty, still. 
Alfred Noyes. 
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The eviction of the Scottish crofters 
—always a pathetic theme—suggests 
the opening chapters of A. D. Stewart's 
story, “Heather and Peat.” A father 
emigrating to Canada, a mother dying 
just as the time has come to join him, 
a boy left to be brought up in the hos- 
pital manse, a foundiing girl who be- 
comes his playmate and love, an old 
woman gifted with second sight, a 
earrier with his accumulated lore, the 
village minister and the laird are the 
principal characters in a _ narrative 
which gives some touching pictures of 
rural life. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


Under the title “Under the Roof of 
the Jungle,’ Charles Livingston Bull 
groups fourteen vivid and picturesque 
sketches,—half-story and half nature- 
study, the fruit of personal adventure 
and experience in the wilds of British 
He writes with an enthu- 


Guiana. 


siastic delight in wild life which the 
reader will find contagious, but it is 
not the delight of the hunter in quest 
of big game, but of the lover and close 
observer of the wild creatures of the 
forests and jungles. Illustrated with 
sixty full-page plates and a multitude 
of smaller decorations from drawings 
by the author, this is altogether one of 
the most attractive and stirring books 
of its class. L. C. Page & Co. 


Herbert K. Job’s “The Blue Goose 
Chase” (The Baker & Taylor Company) 
is a rattling good story of adventure 
for boy readers; but it is something 
more than that. It is a record of real 
experience in an exciting and success- 
ful quest of the habitat of the blue 
geese. The author is a naturalist; and 
he also knows and loves boys. The 
boys whom he takes with him in his 
quest have the time of their lives: and 
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the boys who read about them will not 
find their adventures less exciting be- 
cause their hunting is done, not with 
guns, but with the camera. If, inei- 
dentally, from the story and from the 
illustrations which decorate it, they 
learn something of the uses of the cam- 
era and become qualified for like quests, 
so much the better. 


Anna Chapin Ray’s “Buddie” is the 
story of a boy upon whom shortsighted 
parents had bestowed the name “Er- 
nest Angell” but who had so strong an 
aversion to the name that he was im- 
pelled to challenge to deadly combat 
any boy who called him by it, and 
whose mischievous conduct at school 
and among his playmates suggested 
that the appellation was at least pre- 
mature. But he was a hearty, whole- 
some boy, none the less, and this record 
of his experiences, occupations and 
friendships is likely to appeal to boys 
of a similar type. Boys who read it 
will be glad that it is the first of a se- 
ries by a writer who promises to do for 
boys what she already has done for 
girls in the “Sidney” and “Teddy” 
books. Little Brown & Co. 


Less grim and tragic than Jack Lon- 
don’s wont is “Adventure,” and quite 
unrelated to any ethical or economic 
problems—a mere trifle, thrown off in 
some holiday mood, no doubt. But it 
is a picturesque and stirring story of 
life in the Solomon Islands, its hero a 
young Englishman at his wits’ end to 
finance his plantation till his cocoanuts 
begin to yield, to whom appears, as 
he is holding in leash a gang of fever- 
stricken, mutinous cannibals, an Amer- 
ican girl at the helm of a whale-boat 
rowed by Tahitian sailors. Joan Lack- 
land proves to be the heiress of a rich 
Hawaii cattleman with a passion for 
exploration, and she insists that she is 
only following family tradition by join- 
ing fortunes, in a “strictly business 
partnership,” with her reluctant host. 
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The end of the story is easily imagined, 
but the intervening incidents are full of 
the unexpected, and the interest does 
not flag fora moment. The Macmillan 
Company. 


By a coincidence, “George Thorne,” 
the hero of Norval Richardson’s new 
novel, overhears in the Colorado min- 
ing-office where he is employed as 
clerk a conversation which reveals a 
scheme of his employers for cheating 
the Eastern owner and at the same 
time informs him of a striking resem- 
blance between the owner’s wife and 
himself. By another coincidence, one 
of the partners drops from his pocket an 
old newspaper clipping referring to the 
kidnapping of the capitalist’s child, 
some twenty years earlier. George is 
immediately struck with the possibility 
of passing himself off as the missing 
son, and buying the silence of his em- 
ployers by threatening to expose his 
knowledge of their own plans. The 
plot is ingeniously developed, with lav- 
ish details of the luxurious life of the 
metropolis; an element of psychological 
interest is introduced in a way to in- 
crease its plausibility; and readers who 
enjoy a story of its type will count this 
an uncommonly good one. L. C. Page 
& Co. 


Novel-writing and pamphleteering 
are getting considerably confused. 
The novel that attacks the convention- 
alities is an everyday affair, and the 
novel that attacks the existing eco- 
nomic order is not new, nor the novel 
that attacks the church. The novel 
that attacks the army is more of a sur- 
prise. But the novel that attacks all 
four at once—can that be a novel at 
all? Isn’t it just plain propaganda? 
Indeed it can be a novel, and of the 
most readable sort, if its name is “The 
Visioning” and its writer Susan Glas- 
pell, and one is almost tempted to be- 
lieve that she wrote it for art’s sake as 
they did in the brave days of old, and 
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that the propaganda are only designed 
as stage-setting for dear Katie Jones, 
the “army girl,’ her protegée, Ann, the 
chorus-girl, her. brother, Captain 
Wayneworth Jones, at work. on his 
new invention for the Ordnance De- 
partment, and her lover, “the man who 
mends the boats,” as they play their 
separate parts on the beautiful Gov- 
ernment island in the Mississippi. 
Quarrel as the conservative reader will 
with its teaching—if it really means to 
teach—the book is certainly one of the 
brightest of the season. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 


The titles of the five novels com- 
pleted by Will Lillibridge before his 
lamented death at but thirty-one years 
of age—‘Ben Blair,” ‘“‘Where the Trail 
Divides,” “The Dissolving Circle,” “The 
Quest Eternal,” and “The Dominant 
Dollar’—suggest the essential char- 
acteristics of his work, his familiarity 
with the vigorous, picturesque life of 
the West, his protest against conven- 
tion and materialism, and his imagina- 
tive power with its tinge of melan- 
choly. The short stories—many of 
them published before in magazine 
form—which are now gathered into a 
volume called “A Breath of Prairie,” 
show the same qualities, and deepen 
the regret that his career should have 
been so short and the conviction that 
added years would have added to his 
reputation. Few writers write so spon- 
taneously, with such exuberance of en- 
thusiasm, out of such genuine sympa- 
thy with The long- 
est story in this volume—a study of 


their subjects. 


unhappy marriage—is the least char- 
But 
ambitious 


acteristic and the least successful. 
sketch, of an 
boy longing to leave the prairie but 
held by the needs of his father and 
mother, is wonderfully real and touch- 
ing. Equally real, but in lighter vein, 
is “A Dark Horse,” the description of 
Iowa 


the opening 


a Marathon race in an college. 
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A brief introduction increases the per- 
sonal interest of the volume, and one 
feels sure that it is supplemented by a 
bit of genuine autobiography in the 
sketch called “The Madness of Whis- 
tling Wings.” A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“The nomadic, bachelor West is 
over, the housed, married West is es- 
tablished,” writes Owen Wister in the 
delightful preface to the volume of sto- 
ries of Wyoming which he names 
““Members of the Family.” Among the 
nomads are Scipio Le Moyne, the 
shrewd, genial and upon occasion gar- 
rulous cow-boy, hunter and guide, who 
figures in nearly all the stories; Un- 
cle Pasco, the bad old gentleman with 
black coat and white beard who holds 
up the paymaster in his cabin; McDon- 
ough, the rustler; Lem Speed, the cat- 
tleman; Timberline, the stock-tender, 
with Waiting for nothing stamped plain 
upon him from head to foot, as it is 
stamped upon certain figures all the 
world over; Aaron Tace, the shell-game 
man, and old Kultus Jake and Frisco 
Baldy who have crossed the line to- 
gether into childhood. Less _ pie- 
turesque, perhaps, but less inter- 
esting, are the housed-and-married, 
such as Jimsy Culloden with his pretty. 
seolding wife; Mr. Edmund, the store- 
keeper at Beekman, with the heap of 
misplaced seriousness in his system to 
conquer, whose happiness fills and 
crowds the cabin when he brings the 
little school-teacher home to share it 
and Sir Francis Drake, 
whose stately figure points a moral for 
the final tale. Thoroughly at home in 
the region which he loves to describe 
and thorough master of the art of de- 
seription, Mr. Wister has few rivals in 
his field. It is a pity that he some- 
times resorts to the exaggerated and 
artificial, and so fails of the effect of 
absolute reality achieved now and then 
less The 


not 


with him: 


far brilliant. 


Maemillan Co. 


by writers 





